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‘REST PRODUCTS LABORATORY .. BANK .. MILAN EXPOSITION 





First National Bank Building, 2 Wal! Street, New York City 


Architects: 


Walker & Gillette 


Builders: 
Mare Eidlitz & Son 


Electrical Con- 
tractors: 
Watson Flagg 
Engineering Co. 





An outstanding building... an outstand- 
ing lighting fixture. The Graybar 11 R-17 
fixture was selected for the First National 
Bank Building because it successfully at- 
tained new high standards of modernity 
... beauty .. . efficiency. 

The 11 R-17 fixture was especially designed 
for this type of building. It is constructed 
of 22 gauge brass and finished in satin chro- 








Y FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING USES GRAYBAR 


mium. Provides totally indirect lighting. 

To Architects. This is only one of many 
applications of Graybar lighting in build- 
ings of every kind. Graybar’s complete line 
of fixtures... glassware ... meets every 
architectural requirement. If necessary, spe- 
cial fixtures will be designed. We will be 
glad to cooperate with you... Write us 


about your problems. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 








OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ONE of the notable new structures 












of the nation is the Capitol Building, 
now approaching completion at 


Bismarck, North Dakota. 


C B Sections, rolled in Chicago, by 
Illinois Steel Company, form the 


structural frame of this building. 
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JOS. BELL DE REMER § WF. KURKE ARCHTS. 


MOLABIRD ££ ROOT 
ASSOCIATE ARCHTS 





Slinnias Steel Company wl 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOTS 
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Blank & Stoller 


JOSEPH 


L872 


A RCHITECTS and artists throughout the whole wide 
world mourn the passing of Joseph Urban. His was a 
great character, a character lovable and sincere, a 
character ever seeking to assuage the sorrows of the 
unfortunate, a character ever seeking the ideal in 
the many phases of his art. 

The world knows of his talents. He was, to my 
mind, the greatest scenic designer living. His color- 
ings, his forms, his simulation of perspective, showed 
the hand of the master. In that difficult and trying 
rdle he had few if any equals, and no superiors. 

As an architect he was a daring designer. He was 
bound down by no tradition, no school, no precon- 
ceived ideas. He was ever reaching out for the 
elusive, always trying out new ideas and new com- 
binations, forever trying to give to the world more 
beauty, more richness, more happiness. 


Joseph Urban was born in Vienna May 26, 1872. He re- 
ceived his education at the Art Academy and Polytechni- 
cum in that city, and studied further under Baron Carl 
Hasenauer. Among his most celebrated works abroad were 
the interior of the municipal building in Vienna, the Czar 
Bridge across the Neva River in Leningrad, the palace of 
the Khedive of Egypt, and the Schloss of Count Carl 
E:sterhazy near Pressburg in Hungary. In 1897 he won the 
Kaiser Prize for his illustrations of Edgar Allan Poe's 
“The Mask of the Red Death,”’ and followed this entry 
in illustrative work with many other highly praised 
designs. 

In 1901 he first came to this country to design the Aus- 
trian pavilions at the St. Louis Exposition, for which he re- 
ceived the gold medal in 1904. He made the United States 
his permanent home in 1911, when he returned to Boston to 


URBAN 
1933 


But Joe Urban had another side — the side that 
killed him. He gave of himself to his fellows to the 
ultimate. He wore himself down to a sick-bed in his 
work for the unemployed draftsmen; he was at the 
Architectural League day after day, trying with all 
his strength and soul to help out the unfortunate 
ones. And when the League was searching for some 
competent and self-sacrificing member to stage its 
last exhibition, Joe Urban, the busiest man of all, 
stepped in and, alone, created and finished the most 
beautiful and original exhibition that New York 
had ever seen. 

It was too much for him, added to his other 
responsibilities. The light of his genius was dimmed. 
It was the beginning of the end. We all loved him. 
We all mourn him. 


Requiescat in pace, Joe Urban. 
Kenneth M. Murchison 


design stage settings for the opera company there. New 
York opera and theatrical producers were attracted by 
his work, and shortly after he executed the first of the many 
settings that established him as the leading scenic designer 
in the country. 

The Ziegfeld Theater, the New School for Social Re- 
search, the Atlantic Beach Club, residences for the Drexels, 
the Huttons and the Replogles at Palm Beach are a few of 
the many buildings he designed in this country. Coupled 
with this, he was endlessly engaged in redecorating hotels, 
clubs and apartments. 

This year he was awarded the annual Gold Medal of The 
Architectural League of New York for his stage settings for 
a religious pageant. He climaxed his career with the color 
treatment for the entire Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Wine and Beer Specialist 

Forum: 

Through the Society of German Archi- 
tects and the Consulate General in New 
York and the Foreign Bureau in Berlin, I 
have heard of your worthy publication, and 
| allow myself to suggest the following. 

\When Prohibition in America is given 
up, it is to be expected that a number of 
inns will be newly built or remodeled, and 
therefore it is probable that the German 
inns for wine and for beer will serve as good 
models. As a Bavarian architect and a 
specialist in this field, I expect shortly to 
visit America in order to devote myself to 
buildings concerned with the manufacture 
and dispensing of wine, beer halls, beer 
gardens and breweries, done in the style of 
Munich. 

| would therefore appreciate it if I could 
work together with several American 
architects, as I, for the most part, could 
take over the artistic and styling part of 
the problem. I would therefore be very 
grateful if you would make my purpose 
known to such a circle that might be inter- 
ested in such a project, and I am prepared 
to furnish further information. 


HERMANN LIERSCH 
Nurenberg, Germany 


Greater Understanding 

.Forum: 

Congratulations on your new Building 
Money section. I plan to read it regu- 
larly. You know what to write about and 
how to do it. But even without Building 
Money I would still enjoy THe Arcui- 
TECTURAL ForwuM, as I imagine many other 
real estate owners and operators do. 
There is need for a greater understanding 
between ‘building money men” and 
architects. 

D. A. SCHULTE 

New York City 


Lama Temple Architect 

.Forum: 

I have just gone through THE ArcuI- 
rECTURAL Forum for July, 1933, and as 
usual enjoyed the many fine plates and 
articles. This issue is especially interesting 
to me as I am a Chicago architect and did 
some work at the Century of Progress. 

On page 38 of this last issue you show a 
picture of the Lama Temple from China 
with a little written material relating in- 
formation concerning the Temple making 
the statement that Mr. Yuan-Hsi Kuo was 
the supervising architect for the project. 
This statement is not entirely true as Mr. 
IXuo was on the job as an interpreter and an 
assistant to the writer... . 

In this case I find it hard to swallow my 
pride and let it go by unnoticed because I 
worked too hard on that Temple, and lived 
with it for one year and of course am very 


proud of the result and the part I played in 
obtaining it. It might sound peculiar to 
your readers to have an American name 
attached to the supervision of a Chinese 
Temple, but nevertheless it happens to be 
the fact; and I am sure that you don’t 
resent my wishing to see credit given where 
deserved. I am not saying this to belittle 
Mr. Kuo as we are friends and worked very 
well together at all times. 
DONALD BOOTHBY 
Chicago, IIl. 


To Supervising Architect Boothby our 
apology for having failed to give him 
credit. — Ed. 


Covers Not 3.2-proof 
.. Forum: 

The writer who has been a faithful 
patron of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
since the days of 1916 desires to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you upon your 
1933 issues. Your publication has always 
been at the forefront battling for the 
“Forgotten Architect’ but it has also 
constantly improved “with age.” 

I discovered to my dismay that 3.2 does 
not agree with the black gloss type of cover 
when one of my clients inadvertently 
placed a glass thereon. However, it does 
protect radiator shields. 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
I am opening a branch office at 132 South 
Woodward Ave., Birmingham, Michigan? 

LAWRENCE B. JAMESON 

Detroit, Mich. 


Getting At An Architecture 
.. Forum: 

After reading the opinions of some of our 
most eminent men in the profession about 
the Century of Progress Exposition, I am 
tempted due to the light cast on the subject 
to say a word. Not having been at the Fair 
my conclusions are drawn from photographs 
the more important of which have appeared 
in your magazine. 

The Exposition to my mind presents one 
of the sincerest trials at getting at an 
architecture, one to interpret the scientific 
age we live in, that could have been made. 
The facades of the modern buildings seem 
to proclaim a striving at coordination be- 
tween science and art, something conserva- 
tive styles have not up to date succeeded 
in doing. A criticism of the results so far 
achieved would be that the Fair has missed 
out in artistic accomplishment, outside of 
its coloring — that the Chicago World's 
Fair of 1893 failed in scientific expression. 
The advantage, though, that the Century 
of Progress has over the other is that no 
apparent effort was made then to interpret 
science whereas the present shows an 
unrestrained and whole-hearted desire to 
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perform the task of giving art true torn 
for its day and its environment. 

Above all, the Exposition must be given 
credit for an honesty of purpose that ts 
beyond doubt. Of the arts, architecture ts 
more obviously favored in being able to 
state the truth and not be obliged to make 
any apologies for what is considered in some 
circles a naiveness. The more simple and 
frank it can tell its story the more credit it 
is given. That fact should not be reason for 
tempering approbation, though criticism 
can have the effect of stabilizing the dire: 
tion the trend a new style can take. 

The chief contribution the Fair has mad 
to the art of building is to show the results 
of working to principles instead of to prece 
dents. And since the purpose of science 
must be ultimately linked to the design ot! 
humanism there is every promise that i 
continued a satisfactory style may evolve. 


It is probable that buildings sponsored 
by private interests will show the influence 
and efforts of the Exposition sooner than 
those promoted by the public. The reason is 
obvious. Whereas people may individually 
speculate and experiment, the public must 
approach a problem all cut and accounted 
for as far as authority can decide. There is 
something in that dictum of political mean 
ing as true where architecture applies as in 
all matters where statesmanship is involved. 

HyMAN N. WEINBERG 

Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


Piazza della Vittoria Architect 
.. Forum: 

It was really with great pleasure that | 
have seen the International Section of the 
June number of your well-known review, 
dedicated to our country. I must really 
congratulate you and send you my best 
thanks. Only I am obliged to let you con- 
sider a great print mistake in which you 
occurred in ascribing the Piazza della 
Vittoria in Brescia to the architects De 
Renzi and Libera, instead to their author, 
the architect Marcello Piacentini. 

I think it will be very simple for you to 
rectify in the forthcoming number of the 
Forum the mistake in which you occurred 
giving thus to each architect the honor of 
his work. 

LuiGt LENZI 
Dr. Arch. Civ. 
Rome, Italy 


Our apologies to Architect Marcell 
Piacentini.—Ed. 


Wife’s Protest 
.. Forum: 

I’m sure you'd dislike the idea of being 
the cause of one happy marriage ending in 
the divorce courts. 

This, I fear, will happen if the Juls 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum doesn't arrive 
soon. 

My husband seems to think I have, with 
malice aforethought, taken the July copy 
and hidden the pieces. 

FRANCES HOLLO 

Sheridan, Wyo. 
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ANNOUNCING 


a smaller, lower-priced edition of the 


eneral@Electric Oil Furnace 





Ignition transformer 


LL THE advantages of the larger 
A model, in a smaller size, at a a 
lower price. Has a maximum output 
of 133,000 B. t. u. per hour, which is ws 
the equivalent of 555 sq. ft. of steam ja 
radiation, or 885 sq. ft. of hot water Instrument Panel ] 
radiation. , 

This new model and its larger 
brother (257,000 B. t. u. capacity per ae nee 
hour) fill practically every heating 
requirement—not only in private 
homes, but in small apartment build- 


Fusible plug { i 


Service door ua 


ings, stores, small factories and ga- Sight glass 


rages. Where more than the capacity and shutter 





of one furnace is needed, they are Combustion chamber 


Refractory bricks 
Jacket ————> 






used in multiple. 

These furnaces supply not only 
perfect automatic heating at low Insulation 
operating cost, but also domestic . 
hot water 24 hours a day, 12 months ee 
of the year. This makes the usual 


s ers low cessary, pre- a 
ummer shutc n unnecessary, pre air distribater 











Burner head —< =a 
Ignition electrodes. 


Top cover 
Motor compressor 


Steam outlet 


Domestic hot 
water coil 





Ss hm. Water try 
= i cocks 
C & 
SSF Low water 


cut off 


_— Fire tube 






Chimney connection 





Relief door 


x 





vents the corrosion that occurs when 





a furnace is not operating. Bottom air duct 








Relief 
door 











For further information, ad- 








switch 





dress: AirConditioning Depart- 

ment, General Electric Com. 
wos , 

pany, 570 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 








The new, smaller model has exactly the same features 
as its bigger brother, including: 
G-E type Burner Mechanism 
All-electric Controls 
Welded Steel Boiler 


Pressure Cut-off (Steam or vapor system 

Low Water Cut-off (Steam or vapor system) 

Domestic Water Temperature Switch 

All-electric Ignition Automatic Vacuum Breaker (Steam or vapor 
nm. , . rstem) 

Built-in Domestic Hot Water Heater — 

7 : . . . Expansion Relief Door 

Electric Clock Thermal Control I 

Fine Silver Contact Points, Quick-make and 
Quick-break 


Self-oiling G-E Motor (Direct Drive 


Rotary Oil Pump 
4-second Flame Detector 


Water Circulator (Hot water system) ‘ : = 
: Outer Jacket of Steel, Glyptal finish, 


High-Temperature Cut-off (Hot watersystem) Chromium Plated Trim 
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The compact, efficient Westinghouse units 
provide an abundance of clean, cool air. 


YEAR ROUND RETURNS 


from this Modernization Investment 


ee space that is modernized with air 
conditioning is more attractive to business... 


and therefore easier to rent. 


In stores, shops, offices and restaurants . . . cool, 
invigorating air attracts customers and increases 


employe efficiency. 


Air conditioning is not merely a hot-weather 
stimulus for business. In winter as well as summer, 


comfortable, refreshing air attracts customers. 


The Westinghouse unit provides complete air cone 
ditioning the year round. It cools and de-humidifies 
air in summer, heats and humidifies it in winter, and 


filters and gently circulates it at all times. 


It can be installed quickly and without expensive 


building alterations. It is easy to operate... is 


W ES TIN GHOU SE 


®) 


< THE 
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quiet in operation ... requires minimum floor 
space . . . and is supplied in a variety of attractive 


cabinet designs to match any style of interior. 


Let us send you an interesting 16-page booklet 
describing Westinghouse unit equipment and show- 
ing how it increases business. Address Westing- 


house, Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Cabinets for floor mount- 
ing, both high and low 
types, are available in 
inlaid Micarta design 
(shown here) or in wal- 
nut finish (shown above). 
Supended-type units are 


also supplied. 
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\ BILLION FOR BUILDING»? 


Win the entire building industry ready to go to 
work for recovery, the Administration of Public 
Works needs only to say what building projects it 
will finance. The man power of the industry, from 
architect to artisan, is eagerly awaiting word from 
Washington. Thankfully, they read that a dozen 
post offices, planned months ago, will at last receive 
funds for construction. Watchfully, they check 
off the allocation of a third of the three billion 
dollars for dams, forest service, surveys, roads, 
naval ship building, the C. C. C., insect fighting, 
repairs on federal buildings, two dozen small water- 
works systems, etc., etc. Anxiously, they have 
awaited the organization of the machinery that 
will make possible the erection of local public and 
semipublic buildings, construction which will create 
home-town jobs for them and for workers in the 
hundred industries which manufacture the mate- 
rials for buildings. 

No other type of public work has the spread and 
diversification of work offered by building. No other 
industry employs so many men or so many types of 
skilled and unskilled labor on the job. And back of 
each man on the building job are two or three 
laborers and artisans producing the materials with 
which he builds. This was recognized by those who 
framed the Public Works Section of the N. R. A. 
How quickly will it be recognized by those who 
administer the Act? 

It is obvious from the wording of the Act that 
‘Public Works”’ is to take on a broader meaning 
than the usual engineering projects connected with 
waterworks, sewage disposal plants and such utili- 
ties, which are listed in Sec. 202 (b) of the Act. Sec. 
(a) reads: ‘‘Construction, repair and improvement 
of . . . public buildings, and any publicly owned 
instrumentalities and facilities’? and (c) ‘‘. . . any 
projects of the character heretofore constructed or car- 
ried on either directly by public authority or with 
public aid to serve the interests of the general public.” 
(The italics indicate the emphasis the building in- 
dustry puts on the words, — words which to it mean 
buildings for legislative, administrative, educational, 
protective, health, penal, and social welfare func- 
tions of public bodies.) 

It is recognized that the section of the Act which 
calls upon the Administration to “prepare a com- 
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prehensive program of public work"’ imposes a task 
that must take time, and that the approvals for 
various projects thus far made were dictated by 
their obvious classification under the Act and the 
necessity for speed in putting men back to work on 
projects which could be started immediately 
Recognized also is the fact that for the buildings 
mentioned time must elapse while the organiza 
tion is appointed to choose and to investigate proj 
ects and proponents. That this is going forward 
with all possible speed is evident from the successive 
announcements in the daily papers. Instructions 
regarding the making of applications for loans and 
grants are now issued. The architects of projects 
must do their part in seeing that their projects are 
properly presented according to these instructions 
No time can be lost. The task of examining and 
investigating these projects is enormous, and clarity 
and brevity will expedite approval. The financial 
status of the State, city, town or other public body 
will probably be the most important factor. 

With so much time used in these necessary ad 
ministrative tasks, it might seem that an undue 
amount of the money would be allotted to projects 
similar to those already approved. THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ForvuM has been assured that there will be no 
discrimination against buildings as projects to re 
ceive funds but that they will receive their full 
share as soon as applications and investigations are 
made and approvals can be given. 

A definite statement from those administering the 
Act is called for now, stating the proportion of the 
funds to be allotted to projects in which the build- 
ing industry is specifically and vitally interested. 
Definite assurance must be given that the con 
struction of buildings will play the important part 
in recovery that is indicated in the Act itself. 
With high hopes the building industry looks ex- 
pectantly to Washington for the promised oppor- 
tunity to get to work. 

Let it now be defined in dollars earmarked for 
buildings! 


Planet hat 


Editor 
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“MODERN INDUSTRY,” one of the murals by John 
Holmer in the Industrial Relations Room of the Ohio State 
Office Building, Columbus, Ohio. Harry Hake, architect; 
Frank W. Bail and Alfred A. Hahn, consulting architects 
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PRIMITIVE AND 


MURALS 
STATE OFFICE 


BY HOWARD 


Y 
SOCIALIZATION tendencies which bring increasing 
regulation of the relations between labor and capital 
have resulted in the establishment of permanent 
quarters for the regulatory agencies in our Govern- 
ment buildings. In the recently opened State Office 
Building in Ohio’s capital one of the end pavilions 
on the Scioto River is occupied by a room for 
public hearings before the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission. The principal activity of this Com- 
mission has come to be the administration of the 
highly social Workman’s Compensation Law. It 
becomes a sort of court of first instance and the room 
provides space for the Commissions’ tribunal and 
seats for a public audience of about one hundred. 
John F. Holmer, one of the younger painters of 
the Middle West, was commissioned to provide the 
mural decorations for the thirteen panels of this 
room. The murals have been completed recently and 
the reom thus has been provided with colorful 
pictorial expression of the History of Industry in 
Ohio, covering the basic industries of the State, 
both primitive and modern. The subject matter has 
been very unaffectedly depicted, with no indulgence 
in aristocratic subtlety or allegorical inference. 


MODERN 


BY JOHN HOLMER 


BUILDING, 


INDUSTRY 


FOR THE 
COLUMBUS, OHILO 


DWIGHT SMITH 


When I asked the superintendent of construction 
what he thought of the murals, he gave expression 
to a very significant and human phase of the room. 
He told how, since the canvas panels have been 
put in place, the room has become a sort of work- 
man’s rendezvous, a place sought out for lunch-hour 
leisure by those employed throughout the building, 
the mechanics and laborers in all the trades. 

The artistic environment with which an _ in- 
dividual deliberately surrounds himself affords a 
sort of two-edged classification. In any way it 
tends to classify both the individual and the artist. 
These murals by John Holmer have neither photo- 
graphic draftsmanshipnor ultra-natural colorization, 
nor do they partake of stubborn form inventiveness. 
Yet I doubt if any of the unconsciously affected 
workmen are very concerned with classifying them 
or even with analyzing their own feelings in the 
matter. 

When I try to classify them in the light of my own 
limited training and experience, | find that these 
thirteen panels do not conform to preconceived 
academic expectations. | have been taught to 
expect that a mural should be a flat decoration and 
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Two side panels which flank ** Modern In- 
dustry,’ the mural reproduced in color on 
the frontispiece. Steel fabrication is pictured al 
the left and a quarry scene in the panel at right 


that it should emphasize, or at least not minimize, 
the structural integrity of the wall. And I am taught 
to expect, with Frank Brangwyn, that ‘mural 
paintings should have their interest so distributed 
that they fulfill their function, which is to decorate 
the architectural unit like a pattern.”’ I also have a 
certain personal prejudice for meticulous drafts- 
manship which delights in the technique of an 
Albrecht Diirer. 

In this comparatively small room, whose prin- 
cipal physical characteristics are (1) almost square 
plan, (2) relatively high ceiling, occupied largely by 
skylight, (3) restrained Neo-Greek detail in wide 
Hat pilasters, deep cornice and four-foot high green 
and gray marble wainscot, I find that there has been 
created an extensiveness which quite belies the 
measured limitations of the room and which seems 
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to justify ignoring the accepted mural formula. 
There are several contributing factors to this ac- 
complishment. One is that the scale of the human 
figures, arbitrarily set by the architect, while 
technically complied with, is so governed by the 
artist as to give the illusion of strength and stature. 
The elongation of the room by spacial perspective, 
which appears to move out the ends of the room, is 
another. Stimulating, controlled rhythm of the 
major lines in the composition, which were so ob- 
viously designed by Mr. Holmer with an unusual 
grasp of the architectural problem, is still another. 
The very bold and convincing choice of colors, ac- 
centuating the recession of pictorial planes, is 
perhaps the most pleasing contribution to this 
space-giving effect. 

The murals undoubtedly will participate in the 
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Primitive Industry” and its two companion 
panels. Early pottery making is depicted 
at the left, an agricultural scene, in the 
center, and at the right, a woodchopping scene 


popularity of the current trend toward crude 
simplicity and strength of technique, typified, for 
example, by the work of the Mexican group led 
, during the past decade by Diego Rivera, and more 
| recently in some of the murals in Rockefeller Center. 
Whether examples of this trend will remain at- 
tractive after several generations, as other tradi- 
tional types have, remains for another generation 
to say. 


h Mr. Holmer, the artist, and Mr. Hake, the 
| . . . . . . 

architect, should take satisfaction in being in step 
with the movement of the day, in holding up a 


mirror to the commonplaces of life. Here they have 
attracted Ohio workmen, who have seen themselves 
and their honest toil reflected from the walls of the 





. room in which the social problems of industry, 

Mi capital and labor are to be discussed and settled. 

; 

; 
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Industrial Relations Room in which the murals are hung 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ROOM, OHIO STATE OFFICE BULLDING, COLUMBUS 
HARRY HAKE, ARCHITECT, FRANK W. BAIL AND ALFRED A. HAHN, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


j : JOUN HOLMER, MURAL PAINTER 


“In this comparatively small room, whose principal physical 
characteristics are (1) almost square plan, (2) relatively high 
ceiling, occupied largely by skylight, (3) restrained Neo-Greek 
detail in wide flat pilasters, deep cornice and four-foot high 





green and gray marble wainscot . . . there has been created 
an extensiveness which quite belies the measured limitations 
of the room and which seems to justify ignoring the accepted 
mural formula. The very bold and convincing choice of colors, 
accentuating the recession of pictorial planes is perhaps the : 
most pleasing contribution to this space-giving effect.” 
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Due Trend of Modern Architecture’’ was the 
ambitious title of a short paper I wrote in 1925. 
After eight years it may be interesting to see what 
has befallen the curve I attempted to outline. This 
kind of retrospective appraisal is not without dan- 
ger to one’s self-esteem. As many statesmen have 
found to their sorrow, our predictions are too often 
wide of the path of events. But we shall see. 

In 1925 when. I spoke of modern architecture I 
meant contemporary architecture in its broadest 
sense and not such-or-such subvariety, traditional, 
archeological, modernist, traditionalist, functional- 
ist, internationalist, or whatever name you may 
favor. Strange as it may seem, most of these 
varieties were either ignored then or contemp- 
tuously dismissed as of no importance in the course 
of American architecture. 

A perusal of the contemporary magazines shows 
how sudden was the introduction of the new themes 
in our repertory of forms. The Decorative Arts 
Exposition in Paris opened its doors in 1925 and 
it was about one year later that earnest attention 
was given to the experiments pursued abroad toward 
the creation of a new style. Until then American 
architects, with few exceptions, were satisfied to 
state modern problems in the vocabulary in common 
use, that is, the system of forms and ornamentation 
borrowed or developed from the historical styles. 
We were still living in the ‘‘Age of Innocence,”’ 
blessedly ignorant of the original sin, which we have 
since learned consists in not being original. 

If my paper had any merit it was that of a sort 
of weather forecast of the gathering storm, and also 
of an admission that a storm is often a good thing 
it clears up the atmosphere. As it happens once in 
a while to weather forecasters, the storm came. 


* Mr. Cret expressed these thoughts in an address before the 
Alumni of the Architectural Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania at the annual meeting in May, 1933. 
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TEN YEARS 


OF MODERNISM* 


v 


BY PAUL PHILIPPE CRET 


Has it been for better or worse? Most architects 
have made up their minds about it. Conclusions one 
way or the other, in such cases, are based not so 
much on a cool accounting of results as on personal 
tastes and preferences. One's verdict is likely to be 
dictated by the fact that one either belongs to the 
pioneer type, finding its pleasure in trying new 
pathways, or to the type satisfied to carry a little 
farther the task, started by others, but eternally 
incompleted. 


UNMINCED WORDS 

In speaking of these eventful years, I request only 
one privilege — to write without mincing words as 
we would in private conversation. Among profes- 
sional men we may be frank. 

In 1925, after mentioning the short-lived fashions 
of the day, the experimenting with this or that style 
and analyzing those factors which were likely to 
mold the architecture of tomorrow, I concluded 
thus: ‘ Yet I would not like to seem too pessimistic. 
The excess of a crisis is often the direct cause of a 
favorable reaction. The necessity for simplifying 
the craftsmanship of our building, the disgust 
aroused by these loud appeals to the passer-by, the 
feeling of having exhausted the repertory of the 
decoration of the past, may combine to bring about 
a return to a greater simplicity of forms. There are 
many pointers in this direction. We may, after 
casting aside a good many of the genuine antiques 
that we are incorporating in our buildings — col- 
umns and cartouches, buttresses and ogives, bat- 
tlements and gargoyles — discover in our system of 
structural construction more possibilities than we 
have seen in it so far. 

“Only a few weeks ago a writer in the Institute’s 
Journal stated very ably that the basis of this 
system is the flat rectangle. The factory builders 
who were not looking for it had made the same 
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discovery many years ago. It will still take a little 
time before this elementary truth has sunk more 
deeply into our consciousness; but when it does a 
new classicism, achieving beauty through good 
proportions rather than through the picturesque, 
will be born. Whether or not the educating in- 
fluence of the old classicism lasted long enough in 
this country to give us the foundation to build on 
| am not prepared to say. The men of good will will 
not be lacking. As for myself, with a great writer, 
‘I do not believe that the forms of beauty are 
exhausted, and I await the appearance of new 
ones.” 

It is on this paragraph that I want to comment. 
After all, it described fairly well some of the fea- 
tures with which we are now familiar in modernist 
works — the simplification of craftsmanship, the 
more quiet tone of appearance due to the casting 
overboard of most of our ornamental system, the 
emphasis on the constructive system as a keynote 
of composition. It went even farther than the point 
we have reached today, when it mentioned that we 
might, after this necessary major surgery, create 
a new classicism achieving beauty through 
good proportions rather than through the pictur- 
esque.”’ 


NUDIST ARCHITECTURE 

All but this last result (and I am still hopeful) has 
been achieved by the modernists. The architecture 
of the Nineteenth and early Twentieth Centuries 
was in bad need of pruning; if you doubt it, look 
at most of the work done from the Seventies to date. 
This pruning may have been done somewhat 
ruthlessly, particularly by the left wing of the 
modernists which repudiates all ornament, mold- 
ings, etc., and professes to be strictly truthful. 
Someone lately dubbed this school ‘*The Nudist 
Architecture.”’ If I refer to it, rather than to those 
works showing a compromise with traditional de- 
sign, it is because it carries the creeds of the move- 
ment to their logical conclusion. 

It claims the discovery, or rediscovery, of func- 
tionalism. I unfortunately lack the strong faith of 
the modernists in the “functionality ’”’ of their archi- 
tecture. Looking at it with a critical eye, I cannot 
see in it anything but the age-old method which 
consists in being logical, truthful and functional in 
design as long as it is convenient, and being de- 
cidedly less so when certain asthetic results are 
wanted. 

Certain fanciful twists, turns and breaks under 
the perfectly plain surface of our slab construction 
are not more functional than the good old coffers 
imitating the Greek system of marble lintels, or the 
Gothic wood beams. Nor is it functional to provide 
in our climate and with city conditions twice as 
much glass surface in a room as is usable, or to 
make of a staircase a bird cage. Were our friends 


candid, they would admit that functionalism has 
little bearing on these cases: they are plastic ex- 
pressions, all the more imperative that a modernist 
facade depends almost entirely on the shape and size 
of openings for its appearance. Hence the necessity 
of emphasizing (or obliterating) certain windows to 
obtain some kind of composition. This is where the 
Italian Renaissance architects with their rhythmic 
alternation of openings (so much criticized by the 
Cothicists and the Modernists) have the last laugh. 


FUNCTIONAL SULLIVAN? 
The logic of our ‘“advanced’’ thinkers is also 
sometimes queer. I have heard, for instance, the 
severe judges of the classic revival of the Nineties 
oppose the true functionalism of Louis Sullivan's 
Transportation Building at the 1893 Chicago 
World’s Fair, to the untruthful architecture of 
McKim and others. Even in works such as Fiske 
Kimball’s and Edgell’s on the history of architecture 
this building is said to express ‘‘the modernity and 
novelty of the type of building, its materials, and 
its structural system.’’ Now, now! Sullivan's build- 
ing — like the other World's Fair buildings —— was 
built of wood, if I am not mistaken, and yet its 
general design scheme is a series of arches. To 
simple-minded persons, it may come as a surprise 
to learn that arches are the structural system for 
wood joists. The good old colonnades of McKim, 
evolved from the post and lintel system, seem nearer 
the mark. This kind of inconsistency would hardly 
be worth noticing had we not been copiously 
lectured on our unthoughtful ways by the genera- 
tion of ‘“‘redeemers’’ which has sprung up in the 
last five years, and has made most of our magazines 
unreadable. 

All these departures from rules are perfectly 
legitimate if we hold the view that architecture in 
its highest form strives to achieve plastic results, 
or, more simply, is a Fine Art and not a minor 
branch of engineering. I would be the last one to 
begrudge the modernist the liberties he is taking 
with logic and truth, were it not for his “holier 
than thou” attitude which at times becomes 
slightly tiresome. 

The European experiment which we are con- 
sidering is, on the whole, a valuable contribution 
to the natural evolution of architectural forms. The 
unfortunate part of it is that it has brought along 
a loud chorus of apostles and panegyrists, in the 
same way that a circus parade includes the calliope. 
The calliope makes most of the noise; the stunts 
are made by others. 


THE MACHINE SCHOOL 


The chorus next waxed loudly enthusiastic on the 
discovery of the beauty of the machine, as those of 
you who have read LeCorbusier are well aware. The 
machine, be it a turbine, an automobile, an air- 
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plane, or a modern steamship, has undoubtedly a 
beauty of a kind, or, if you prefer, some of the 
elements of Beauty. No one yet has succeeded in 
encompassing Beauty within a formula, for the 
reason that Beauty is not an abstract creation of the 
mind, like a scientific theory, but something as 
complex as living matter. A definition aims to be 
clear and succinct. It necessarily leaves off the 
enumeration of most of the constitutive elements, 
and puts the stress on one or two. It is not my 
intention to make another attempt to answer the 
old query, What is Beauty? It is enough to state 
that there are many ways to achieve it. The fact 
that a machine can be beautiful, that there is a sort 
of beauty of appropriateness, is no sufficient reason 
to deduce that all the other standards of beauty are 
outworn. The rapid development of ‘‘ machinism”’ 
in our world has nevertheless led superficial minds 
to this conclusion. The apparition of each new 
gadget, loud-speaker or television has been hailed 
as the dawn of a new humanity. 

Ignoring or leaving aside the fact that engineers 
are much less unconcerned by esthetic preoccupa- 
tions than is commonly supposed (I could point 
out the extreme care given by the automobile 
industry to the lines of a new car), the theorists of 
the art of today started with the premises that 
practical considerations are to be foremost in the 
designer’s mind, and that Beauty will spring with- 
out effort, as a sort of by-product. No greater 
fallacy has ever been advanced. Practical considera- 
tions — construction, planning, selection of mate- 
rials, ete., are the ground work, the foundations. 
On these foundations the architect may rear a 
masterpiece, should he happen to be an artist. 
That these foundations need to be solid, no one will 
deny; but when they are placed the task is only 
half done. 


’CJRGMET- teen - TRA - Ane 


Louis Sullivan's Transportation Build- 
ing al the Chicago World's Fair in 
"93. Although it is often hailed as the 
one example of “honest” archilecture 
al the exposition, Mr. Cret questions 
the accuracy of Sullivan's acclaimers 


Civilizations are measured by their effort to rise 
above the primary stage of usefulness. The best of 
modern architectural theorists have seen this, and 
it is clearly stated in LeCorbusier’s writings. The 
second-rate men, or the professional art critics, are 
satisfied to ignore this part of the doctrine and quote 
only the catch words which seem to contradict it. 
The formule ‘‘the house is a machine to live in”’ 

. ‘the street is a machine for circulation”’ have 
been selected for publicity purposes, as the gospel 
of this new faith which a disrespectful critic has 
called ‘‘the machine to be bored.” 


ONE WAY VIEWS 

Another rebellious mind recently asked, ‘If 
around us everything is machine, we are then our- 
selves machines to do what?”’ These acid comments 
are natural reactions against extravagant claims 
and one-sided views. In promoting a new way to 
look at things (and this is the definition of any art 
movement) the promoters are apt to disparage any 
other way which was in favor before them. You are 
supposed to look at the world from point A, and not 
from points B or D. This narrowness is possibly the 
mark of trué conviction. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, that it should bring a movement in the op- 
posite direction. The signs of this rebellion in sculp- 
ture or painting, as well as in architecture, are 
getting more and more apparent. 

I find in books not written by men of the old 
generation or by men bound to support the estab- 
lished order, but by the most radical of the young 
French writers, comments on the main articles of 
faith of the modernist — the desire to create some- 
tiung new — to be original at any cost the re- 
pudiation of all existing standards, such as this (of 
Jean Cocteau) .‘*‘T have already done it.’ ‘That 
has already been done.’ Stupid phrases, the leitmotif 
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of the artistic world since 1912. I detest originality. 
I avoid it as much as possible. An original idea must 
be used with the greatest precaution lest one appear 
to be wearing a new suit.”’ 

Or this of Luc Durtain . ‘Nothing wears off 
as quickly as the unexpected; it exists only once. 
Thus the asthetic of the unexpected has already 
the look of things past, not only to the eyes of the 
public, but to those of the writers themselves.” 

Does it mean that the so-called ‘‘ modern move- 
ment”’ is already on the decline? I do not think so. 
There is merely a revolt against attempts to cast all 
minds in the same mold, against chain production 
thinking. After a temporary flight to escape from 
the too-familiar, the younger men begin to see that 
this attitude of protest does not constitute the 
coherent body of doctrine which is civilization. 


BARBARISM 


José Ortega has shown in his book, ‘‘ The Revolt 
of the Masses,”’ that an interest in the technical 
conquests of the last thirty or fifty years, in anas- 
thetics, motor cars, etc., often goes hand in hand 
with a fundamental lack of interest in civilization 
He shows also that this pet habit of today of re- 
jecting all standards is nothing but barbarism. 
“The varying degrees of culture are measured by 
the greater or less precision of the standards.’’ That 
modern art which rejects precise standards has not 
proposed anything to replace them, I find con- 
stantly in educational work. Those who have tried 
to develop good taste in students know how im- 
possible the task is if one cannot refer to the tra- 
ditionally accepted masterpieces of the past. To the 
student eager to design in the modern manner and 
who is conspicuously failing we may tell that the 
shape of a certain opening is ugly, but should he 
ask ‘‘Why is it ugly?’’ what reason are we going to 
give him? Our personal preference? Why should he 
accept it? Then we come unavoidably to the neces- 
sity of showing him the experiments made by the 
masters of old, those works that by common consent 
have been accepted as the best expressions of the 
genius of the western art; in short, we have to fall 
back on Tradition. 


NAIVETE 

Those among the modernists who do distinguished 
work have acquired the sense of what to do and 
what not to do in questions of forms, usually 
through academic training. Above a certain stage of 
designing, logic and processes of reasoning are of 
little avail; we have to rely on our sense of form, 
our good taste. This appreciation of plastic values 
is not, as commonly supposed, a natural gift. If a 
certain amount of natural endowment is needed, 
it can reach its full development only by education. 
What are the scoffers of all references to the works 
of the past offering in exchange? The return to the 
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primitive? To the art of the savage? Such methods 
are suggested, and used, by many painters and 
sculptors. The architects, so far at least, have 
found that as long as the life of our contemporaries 
requires so many implements, central heat, ven- 
tilation, water supply, etc., it may be somewhat 
unseemly -to house this elaborate machinery in the 
African round-house or the igloo. All this talk of 
return to primitive naiveté is the most insufferable 
of affectations. It is as unbecoming to us, heirs to an 
old civilization, as affected baby-talk is to an over- 
ripe person. I am glad to see that signs are not want- 
ing to confirm its approaching decline. 


TOWARD A NEW CLASSICISM 

Of course, we have not yet arrived at the “new 
classicism’”’ I was hoping for in 1925, and one may 
think that I was wide of the mark on this part of 
my predictions. I admit that it is still the case in 
1933, but all architectural history tells us that an 
evolution of this type takes many years. 

I hope that I have not given the impression that 
I condemn the so-called ‘‘ modernist trend.”’ I am 
not afraid of experiments. I have always tried, 
however, to keep my mind free from ready-made 
ideas or slavish acceptance of slogans even if they 
had the merit of being fashionable. Of the cock- 
sureness and the ballyhoo of many of the modern- 
ists, | was, and am still distrustful. I claim the right 
to do what I believe is appropriate even if somebody 
else did it before me. I do not think that anything 
worth while is achieved by the ambition to do a 
‘“stunt,”’ by efforts to ‘‘épater les bourgeois.’ The 
effect of surprise of this type of work is, at best, a 
temporary one. 

We must approach our problems with an open 
mind, give to each of their elements the critical 
examination which may bring solutions slightly 
better than those achieved around us, and thus 
contribute to the healthy evolution of our art. 
Above all, we must no more be hypnotized by the 
desire to be original than by the complex to be 
archzologically correct. We must be ourselves. If 
the conception of a work, the study of its expression 
in forms and decoration, is your own and not a dull 
copy, you need not be concerned about being mod- 
ern — you cannot be anything else. On the whole, 
the modernist trend (shall I say revolution?) has 
been useful. It has helped all of us. It has forcefully 
focused our attention on some principles of com- 
position, not new to be sure, but somewhat neg- 
lected during the past hundred years, such as the 
value of restraint, the value of designing volumes 
instead of merely decorating surfaces and the value 
of empty surfaces as elements of composition. 

This enumeration needs much elaboration, but 
my purpose here is not to expound the Whole 
Theory of Design. That must be left for later 
times. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


Cc. B. FRITZ & CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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W IDELY acclaimed for their innovative A. O. Smith 
Laboratory, Holabird & Root have earned another plaudit 
for the Forest Products Laboratory, a distinguished exam- 
ple of horizontal mass design, combined with definite 
vertical movement. U-shaped, five stories high, the building 
expresses its clear-cut character in the practical application 
of scientific methods, thus creating a motif harmonious 
with the research activities carried on by the laboratory 
‘to aid in protecting and enhancing the value and market- 
ability of forest products.’’ The only outward note of wood 
in the building, use of bladelike fins of edge-grain cypress, 
accentuates the upward sweep of the design and illustrates 
new decorative possibilities inherent in steel and glass 
construction. 

Naturally, many different types of wood were used 


throughout, wherever it was permissible a fireproof 
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structure, notably for the floors, the window frames and 
sash, and for the exterior decorative fins. 

Besides office quarters and the to-be-expected chemical 
and physical laboratories, the building houses a complete 
experimental paper mill, dry kilns, humidity rooms, a 
saw mill and numerous special workshops. Such unusual 
facilities required extensive mechanical equipment, includ- 
ing ten constant temperature and humidity rooms, indi- 
vidual ventilation for chemical laboratories and special 
rooms, and a separate system for general ventilation. The 
heating plant consists of two four-drum water tube boilers 
of 210 hp. each, which feed the two-pipe system for general 
radiator heating, and furnish steam for the process steam 
line, and for laboratory benches. 

The building has a cubage of 2,400,000 cu. ft., floor area 
of 175,000 sq. ft., and cost $750,000. 
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Of steel frame construction, fireproofed with concrete 
and gypsum lile, the building is set on piers to bed | 
rock. The exterior curtain walls are surfaced with 
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Bedford stone backed by sand-lime brick. Floors, my il hee 
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TYPICAL WINDOWS 
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1 typical hallway, with terrazzo floor, plaster 
walls and ceiling and wood trim. The trim 
throughout, incidentally, is painted softwood on 
ground and first floors, oak on the second, chest- 
nut on the third, birch on the fourth, and red gum 
on the fifth floor. Unscored tile is used for lab- 


oralory walls. General floors are of concrete 
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: One of the executive offices, with a herring- 
bone pattern oak floor laid in mastic. The 
. ceiling is suspended plaster and the walls are 
2 . 

: of plaster also. Here as elsewhere the doors are 


: of solid wood. Lighting fixtures are of bronze, 
and the fireplace frame and mantel are marble. 
{nother use of wood is for the Venetian blinds 


at 
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Block, herringbone and strip patterns of different types of 
wood are features of the general erhibilt room, around the 
walls of which are eramples of natural and milled forest 
products. Walls and the suspended ceiling are plaster painted. 
The railing and the light firtures are ereculed in bronze 
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SOLDIERS AND 


SAILORS 





CHILDREN’S HOME 


NORMAL, ILL. 


C. HERRICK HAMMOND, STATE ARCHITECT 


_ 

Pur Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School, Normal, Ill... is a 
welcome departure from the standardized type of orphan asylum 
in which the country’s unfortunate fatherless and motherless boys 
and girls are customarily cared for. There is nothing institutional 
in the character of the engaging home that C. Herrick Hammond, 
as State Architect, has recently completed. 

The site is a sloping wooded tract of land, adjacent to the main 
highway, and the eight houses, all the same plan, which comprise 
the school have been oriented so as to take full advantage of the 
sloping wooded tract adjacent to a main highway on which the 
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school is located. Abundant playground area has been provided 
in the ground plan, and at the same time an interesting composi 
tion has been obtained in the grouping. Each cottage provides 
eating and sleeping facilities for fifteen children and a matron, 
a total of 150 for the eight cottages. 

The total cost of the buildings was $189,808, divided into 
$132,539 for general construction and $57,269 for mechanical 
work. Broken up for the total of 569,788 cu. ft., the cubic foot 
cost was approximately 33 cents, 23 cents for general work and 
10 cents for mechanical work. 
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\eross the court from one house unit 
to another, right. Typical floor plan 
of one of the houses, below, which is 
repeated for all units of the school 
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The buildings are constructed of brick walls, 
concrete floors with wood roof construction, 
covered with tile graduating in color from 
heather brown to a bright red at the top. The 
brick walls are painted white and the trim is 
painted white and brown to match the roof tile 
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PLOT PLAN 
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Located off the main highway from Chicago to St. Louis, the buildings are 


far enough back from the road to minimize possible dangers resulting from 


childish curiosity. The school grounds are further protected on the east and 


west by groves of trees. The symmetrical grouping of the eight L-shaped plans is 


acceplable from the standpoint of composition as well as of utility. In addition 


fo providing separate play yards for boys and girls, the grounds are easily 


supervised. The houses, all one-story, hare the benefits of four exposures 
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Two typical living rooms, in which there has been made a 
successful effort to make them as homelike as possible. From 
the wall decorations depicting Mother Goose and other nurs- 
ery rhymes to the rubber tile flooring, which has been laid 
oul to permit playing of thirteen different games on the de- 
signs, the interior treatment is conducive to child happiness 
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One of the eight dormitories, 
above. It is treated simply 
with plastered walls and ceil- 


ing, and a floor of terrazzo 


Colorful decoration marks the 
typical dining room, at left, 
with tinted walls, rubber tile 
flooring and harmonious drapes 





SOLDIERS AND SAILORS CHILDREN’S HOME, NORMAL, ILL. 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND, STATE ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF ROBERT 8S. YOUNG, ESQ., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


BAUMANN & BAUMANN, ARCHITECTS 





SuGcEsTIvE of houses usually found farther north, 
this Colonial house is well adapted to its Tennessee 
surroundings. The exterior walls are of local stone 
veneer and shingles above grade, with basement walls 
of brick and concrete for the exterior, and brick and 
stud for the interior. Quilt insulation is used for 
the walls, quilt and fiber board under the rafters 
and quilt above the rafters. The roofing is 10 in. 
slate in weathering grays and greens. Steel double 





sash are used for the windows, the blinds being 





painted blue green and the doors and windows white. 
The house cost $27,079.47, including the driveway 
and grading. The total cubage is 49,508 cu. ft. 
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Dae knotty pine-paneled walls of the living room 
set it apart from the other rooms. Typical interior 
finishes are hard-finished plaster painted in some 
cases and papered in others. All interior trim 
is of basswood, enameled. The floors are of oak 
and pine, except for colored tiling in the dressing 
room, lavatory and bathrooms. The heating system is 
of the warm air type; both china and enameled bath 
fixtures are used, and the piping is brass and gal- 
vanized iron. Features of the plan are the location 
of the servants’ rooms in the basement, due to the 
ground slope, and the orientation of the house 
to permit all the principal rooms to face the east 
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REVIVAL 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 


MARC EIDLITZ & SON, 


INC., CONTRACTORS 


BY JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 


Ove Saturday afternoon in October, 1931, Man- 
hattan’s Superintendent of Buildings ordered all 
tenants of the First National Bank Building at 
Broadway and Wall Street out of their offices at 
once. A six-inch sag due to its age and the weakening 
of its support by excavations for Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon's Bankers Trust Building next door, had 
caused the building to be condemned. 

The following Wednesday, after the bank had 
rented 30,000 sq. ft. of space from the friendly Na- 
tional City Bank down the Street, and other indig- 
nant tenants had hurriedly signed leases in nearby 
buildings, the demolition of ‘‘Old Fort Sherman” 
was begun.* 


* So called because of its impregnable strength in 1878 when 
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Sentimental bankers and brokers regretted the 
passing of the building which had witnessed scores 
of crucial moments in the history of Wall Street. 
Here, as well as in J. P. Morgan’s residence library 
on 36th Street, bankers gathered during the panic of 
1907 to formulate nation-saving policies. It was the 
scene of many eventful conferences during the 


Secretary of the Treasury John Sherman deposited with the 
bank the bulk of the funds being accumulated by the Govern 
ment for the resumption of specie payments. ‘‘ Baker’s Bank”’ 
is the name more commonly used today, a reference to the late 
George F. Baker, an original stockholder and its ruling hand 
until his death in 1931. His son, also George F., is the present 
chairman of the board. Less familiar to the public than many 
other more highly advertised financial institutions, the First 
National is regarded by bankers as the strongest, most 
conservative bank in the country 
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Located on downtown New York's 
with Trinity 
Church on the west and No. 1 
Wall Street to the south, the 
First National has an imposing 


windiest corner, 


granite exterior, Neo-Greek in 


character. Its three-story win- 
dows as well as those above 
are of steel, and the built-up 


roofing is covered with quarry tile 
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Sigurd Fischer 


collapse of 1929. Far from being an architectural 
landmark, it was, nevertheless, as highly respected 
as any building in the Street. 

Along with the cash, securities and records to the 
temporary quarters at 52 Wall Street went the 
othicers’ battered, roll-top desks and a bronze bust 
of Ceorge F. Baker. The bust was set up on a 
radiator. The pine paneling that had enclosed the 
bank’s directors in conferences since 1881 was also 
salvaged and reinstalled, possibly to serve as a 
reminder that the same conservative policies that 
had been laid down within its boundaries were to be 
preserved even in the surroundings of the more 
liberal National City Bank. 

( nlike many building committees for banks, this 
one followed a check list outline in considering 
every detail of the building program. George E. T. 
Wells, contact man for the bank, drew on his super- 
visory experience with Cross & Cross on the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company skyscraper in pre- 
paring an agenda that included everything from 
foundations to furniture. The committee, formed of 
representatives of the bank, architects, contractors 
and engineers, met every Monday afternoon, and 
sometimes oftener, until every item on the list had 
been brought up, debated, approved. 

The main banking room was more carefully 
studied than any other feature of the building. A % 
in. scale model, that contained even the lighting 
fixtures, built by the architects eliminated entirely 
any chance that the bank’s wishes would not be 
faithfully carried out. Equally thorough studies 
were given to the choice of equipment, the desire of 
the bank being to save on unnecessary ornamental 
details and to spend generously on the quality of 
materials and the soundness of equipment. 

Coincidental with its statement of condition, the 
bank began occupancy of its new building April 17 
of this year. It was, all agreed, just what they 
ordered 
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From the granite walled and 
floored entrance lobby, granite 
stairs lead to the main banking 
room. On either side are minor 
banking rooms, an unusual 
feature of which is the cast iron 
grille work finished so finely 
as lo resemble very dark wood 


Although the treatment was entirely different 
from the grim offices designed by Peabody & Stearns 
for the old building, officers and workers had no 
difficulty in soon feeling sich wohl. As in the past, 
they were forced to climb a flight of stone stairs to 
reach the banking room, and pedestaled against the 
north wall was the familiar bust of Founder Baker. 
They had their roll-top desks back again, too, which 
is decidedly an architectural anachronism, but very 
much in keeping with the spirit of the bank. 

There were many innovations but nothing was in- 
cluded that might disturb the calm thinking of the 
bank’s officers, all of whom, with the exception of 
the board chairman, were quartered on a platform 
on the open bank floor. 

On the floor above the banking room, provision 
had been made for feeding the bank’s 200 employes 
and junior and senior executives. Three dining 
rooms and two kitchens took up most of the space, 
but the important room was the Board of Directors’ 
Room, where the carefully preserved pine paneling 
had been set up again. The board room is small 
because here there are only eight directors and three 
vice presidents, unlike the Chase National Bank, 
which has 24 directors and 79 vice presidents. 

The clerical force is quartered on the admirably 
soundproofed fourth floor, and above that are 
seventeen floors of rentable office space, where 
already many of the former tenants have moved 
back to be near the solid influence of the First 
National. It is unlikely, however, that the bank will 
ever be landlord again to so prominent a tenant as 
General Grant, whose ill-starred attempt to become 
a financier started in 1882 and ended in ’84. 

Basement No. 1 contains the records and station- 
ery room, locker room and toilets for the guards and 
other help. Basement No. 2 is given over to ma- 
chinery. A shooting gallery for the guards, the 
building manager's office, the control room and the 
utilities shops occupy Basement No. 3; while Base- 
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Recalling somewhat the 


interior of New 


York's historic Sub-Treasury Building, 
the main banking room is noteworthy 
for its impressive scale, its coved lighting, 
and its renowned officers’ roll-top desks 


No. 4 holds only the vault, which is accessible 


only from a stairway guarded from intruders by the 
eyes of a watchman who can see around corners 
through calculated placement of mirrors. 


ment 


Design. While all around No. 2 Wall Street have 
sprung up bank and office buildings of typically 
modern design, the bank’s architects were as resist- 
ant to the trend as the bank is to the influence of its 
colleagues. With Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker's No. 1 
Wall Street across the way, Cross & Cross’ City 
Bank Farmers Trust a few blocks to the southeast, 
and Clinton & Russell's 60 Wall Tower * rising 

* Although it has, by special permission of the Post Office 
authorities, a Wall Street address, 60 Wall Tower, which 
houses Henry L. Doherty’s varied interests and his completely 


gadgeted apartment, it is really not on Wall Street at all, but on 
Pine Street, one block to the north. The old Doherty building 
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above all other downtown skyscrapers, Walker & 
Gillette designed a building that is neither tall nor 
‘*moderne.”’ 

It is done in the Greek revival style that marked 
many public buildings of the post-colonial era. 
From sidewalk to penthouse the exterior is granite. 
Its massive cast iron entrance door, three-story win- 
dows, and starred spandrels are all in large scale, 
which emphasizes their simplicity. 

Most notable of the interior rooms is the principal 
banking space where the architects have obtained, 
unlabored, the feeling of an old counting house. 

The public, and at first, even the bank’s employes, 
were puzzled by the apparent absence of a light 
source. Desk lamps are made unnecessary by the 


is at 60 Wall Street and is connected to the new skyscraper by 
an overstreet bridge. 
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verfectly even flood of light which is reflected from 
he vaulted ceiling. The simple explanation is that 
reflectors concealed in the ceiling cove throw the 
ight across the ceiling to illuminate the oppo- 
site side, thereby eliminating the tell-tale spots of 
light that are usually to be found in cove lighting. 

Throughout the rest of the banking space and the 
rentable office area there is nothing of unusual 
interest. Everything has been treated simply in 
accordance with good practice. 


Construction. To eliminate possible interfer- 
ence with the foundations of the American Surety 
Company Building on the north, the foundations of 
the First National were set five feet away from the 
lot line and the building cantilevered out over the 
space. Sheet pile was driven to bed rock and a con- 
crete coffer-dam wall constructed. 

The main security vault, resting approximately 
70 ft. below ground on bed rock, is constructed of 
the most recently developed type of armored con- 
crete construction. It is equipped, of course, with 
electric protection that makes attempted burglary 
uninviting. 

There were no unusual spans in the steel frame- 
work, standard practice being followed throughout. 
Brick back-up is used for the granite walls. 


Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning. 
Just as it had been the first customer of the New 
York Steam Corporation fifty years ago, the First 
National was the first customer of the same com- 
pany to use its steam for vacuum cooling. When the 
schedule of equipment had first been compiled, 
Tenney & Ohmes set up only a mechanical ventila- 
tion system for the first four floors above ground, 
and for the five below it. 

Examination of the monthly rates offered by the 
steam corporation revealed that there would actu- 
ally be no more expense in the purchase of steam if 
a larger quantity were used during the summer 
months. This fitted in perfectly with a new type of 
cooling system which operates by cooling water in a 
steam jet vacuum. Since the distribution of air had 
already been provided for in the ventilating system, 
the only expense ($60,000) was the cost of the 
steam cooling unit. 

Although the First National did not extend the 
benefits of cooled air to its tenants in the seventeen 
stories above them, they did provide a fresh air in- 
take in an aluminum sub-sill and other necessary 
equipment for quick installation of unit air cooling, 
conditioning, and silencing apparatus. None of the 
many lawyer or broker tenants has as yet installed 
the unit conditioner intended for the space. 

For three floors below ground and four floors 
above the ventilating system is linked up with cool- 
ing equipment, which in addition to the steam 
vacuum unit consists of cooling coils and washers. 
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Viarble floor, wainscoting and background 
provide a suitable setting in the banking 
room for the bust of George F. Baker. The 
scale of the room is increased by the fluted 
plaster pilasters. The railing ts cast iron 


The water is circulated through the coils at 45 
temperature. The vacuum unit is of 180-ton capac- 
ity (or the equivalent of 180 tons of ice melted per 
day). The machine is operated on an average of only 
twelve hours a day during the cooling season, 
amounting to power consumption equivalent to 
only 90 tons of melted ice per day. Air temperature 
on the warmest days can be brought down to be- 
tween 58 and 64°. 

The consumption of water on extremely hot days 
during the cooling season is approximately 125,000 
gallons, and it scales downward to less than 75,000 
gallons on normal summer days. The total operating 
cost is approximately $16 per day, which amounts to 
4 cents per day for each of the 200 employes. 
Through a cooling tower on the roof, which has a 
capacity to cool 890 g.p.m., air is circulated from 
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Where the financial structures of the nation’s largest companies have 
|; qY E 

been designed — the Board of Directors’ room, finished in pine 

paneling over 50 years old, and furnished with pieces of an equal age 
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The only strictly private office in the bank — belonging to the 
present George F. Baker. Like the rest of the quarters it is de- 
signed to conform with the best of early New York architecture 
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Plans of the two important banking floors, on opposite page, 
and typical plan of general office space, left. A notable feature 
of the planning is the allocation of the elevators and office 





a ° ' ” building lobby and halls to the inside corner of the building, 
thereby providing uninterrupted banking and office space. 
. - - - The cubical content of the building is 3,161,700 cu. ft. 


and its rentable area 55,933 sq. ft. Not including banking 
equipment, the cost of the building was about $2,000,000 
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Vain entrance to the bank, 
nolable for its massive 
doors of iron, each cast in 


one prece 
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103 to 85°, at which temperature it is used to con- 
dense the steam used for ejection of the vapor from 
the flash tank as well as the vapor drawn out of 
the flash tank. 

The building is heated with low pressure steam 
(140 lbs.) and is fed into the building in five 
separate mains, for the general heating system, the 
entrances, the tempering coils, hot water heaters 
and the kitchens. All radiators are of the copper 
type, automatically controlled and enclosed in sheet 
metal, the enclosures being removable for the in- 
stallation of cooling units. 


Sanitation and Plumbing. The quality and 
completeness of the sanitary, plumbing and fire pro- 
tection systems are the most notable features of 
each. Sewage disposal is accomplished by direct 
draining into the street sewers, with two 100 g.p.m. 
pneumatic ejectors for toilet rooms below the street 
sewer level. The required air for the ejectors and for 
all other uses is provided by a central air compress- 
ing plant. 

How thoroughly the equipment is designed to 
meet every condition may be gathered from the fact 
that in addition to two electric sump pumps to 
handle drainage in case of a water main break, the 
building is equipped with a steam ejector to operate 
in the event that the water rises above the level of 
the pumps. Three cold water systems have been 
provided, one at low, another at intermediate and a 
third at high pressure. Two hot water systems have 
been included. The drinking water system for the 
bank floors is cooled by steam jet refrigerator, the 
first time that such a device has been so used. 


Elevators. There was a time in the old building 
when it was necessary for the elevator operators to 
keep a crowbar handy to pry open unwilling doors. 
No such emergency is likely to occur in the new 
building, which is equipped with nine automatic 
control, micro-leveling elevators. Seven are used for 
general service for the building, and two for service 
only between the bank floors. One of the latter is an 
officers’ car, operated without an attendant, and 
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one of the seven is equipped with double doors, 
making it suitable for freight service. 


Electrical System. Current is obtained from the 
high tension mains through the 500 kw. transformers 
located beneath the sidewalk. One-half of the elec- 
tricity thus reduced is sent to one switchboard and 
the other half is fed back into the low tension street 
system, from which it again enters another switch- 
board. 

The feeder system is so arranged that in case of 
an accident to either switchboard, one-half of the 
building will be supplied with electricity, making a 
complete interruption of service for lighting and 
power practically impossible. Further, emergency 
battery lighting is provided for the vault lights, 
corresponding to the usual standards for such 
equipment. All throw-over switches for this service 
are automatic. 


Control Room. In the third sub-basement the 
control room for all electric equipment is located, 
where an engineer is able to keep close check upon 
the operation of all equipment. In addition to the 
electric clock system (said to be the most complete 
in the country), the watchman’s system and a bur- 
glar alarm register, this room contains direct tele- 
phone connections to all watchmen throughout the 
building, the elevator starters, operators and 
machinery room. 

For the air conditioning system, the reading in- 
struments permit dry bulb readings from thirteen 
points throughout the building and wet bulb read- 
ings from five points. There is, furthermore, a large 
board on which there are sixteen steam, water, air 
and vacuum gauges which show at a glance the 
operating conditions of the mechanical equipment. 
For the heating system separate pneumatic control 
is provided for the riser valves and pneumatic 
dampers, of which there are twelve, each serving 
one bay. 

Other controlled elements are the alarm for the 
sprinkler system and high and low water alarms for 
house tanks. 
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PALACE OF ART, GIOVANNI MUZZIO, ARCHITECT 
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TRIENNALE EXPOSITION 


Vv 


MILAN 


1933 


THIS AND THE FOLLOWING ELEVEN PAGES ARE DEVOTED TO THE Exposition BuILD- 
INGS OF THE Fiera TRIENNIAL ExposiITION IN MiLan, Wuicu Is REGARDED As 
THE First REPRESENTATIVE SHOWING OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEw ITALy 
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ARCHITECTURE 


\ Presentation of the 


OF 


THE NEW ITALY 


Architectural Features of 


the Exposition Held Every Three Years in Milan 


BY GLO PONTI 
Viember of the Board 


’ 
‘| HE Decorative Arts have always been of great 
importance in the history and glory of Italy and are 
naturally of the greatest importance in the present 
rebirth of the nation. 

The most characteristic feature of artistic pro- 
ductions is that they represent not only an eco- 
nomic-technical phenomenon as well as one of 
commercial competence, but that they represent at 
the same time the highest manifestation of the 
customs and the education of a nation. They are, in 
short, the reflection of the nation’s culture. Through 
the influence of its artistic productions on the taste 
and customs of other countries a nation enjoys a 
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certain intellectual prestige. Italy of the Past en- 
joyed this prestige to the highest degree; the Italy 
of the Present wants to confirm it. 

Paralleling the achievements of modern architec- 
ture, a new movement has found its origin in Italy, 
a movement original, audacious and passionate that 
deserves to attract all people's attention. The old 
productions of the country, such as the Venetian, 
Lombardic, Tuscan and Neapolitan ceramics; the 
glass from Murano and Lombardy, and the Umbric, 
Venetian, Lombardic and Tuscan tissues; or the 
works of art in metal and needlework, prominent in 
all regions of Italy, have inspired productions of art 


LEGEND 
\ Entrance 10 England 
B Catalogue Files 11 Sweden 
( Office 12 Holland 
D Foyer 13 Model room 
E Atrium 14 Switzerland 
F Impluvium 15 Transportation 
G Court 16 Antique Bronzes 
H Theater 17 Arcade 
I Waiting Room 18 Textiles 
JL Bank 19 Glass and Metals 
kK M Tobacconist 20 Ceramics 
N Telephone and Telegraph 21 Germany 
O Café, Restaurant 22 Austria 
P Festive Hall 3 Finland 
1-7 Architectural Exhibits 24 Belgium 
8 Library 25 Hungary 
9 Goldsmiths’ art 26 France 
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Against the background of marble the initials of the Exposition executed 


in copper stand out to form a forceful decorative molif for this ceiling 
in the Palace of Art. Alt night, the effect is heightened by the projec- 
tion of light from the concealed coves in the framework of the lettering 


of a new yet profoundly Italian character. These 
objects of applied art, created by famous artists, 
really represent ‘* Achievements new with regard to 
art and style, independent and original in the his- 
tory of contemporaneous art.” 

The event which sums up, presents and asserts 
this movement is the ‘‘Triennale”’ in Milan. It is a 
great international exhibition, taking place every 
third year. It has no longer the simple function of 
merely showing novelties now and again, but fights 
with great firmness and courage true and decisive 
battles as to works both of art and technique. 

The fifth ‘Triennale,”’ opened by His Majesty, 
the King, shows, besides the most comprehensive 
collection of Italian productions of the art ever ar- 
ranged (ceramics, fabrics, glass, embroidery, furni- 
ture, metal, graphic art) and besides two foreign 
departments, the following three exhibitions, ani- 
mated by the same spirit: 

I. A vast, almost exhaustive ‘‘ Exhibition of 
Modern Buildings of the Whole World,” in models 





and photographs, displaying the present revolution 
in architecture. 

Il. An exhibition of types of modern homes show 
ing more than twenty houses, designed by various 
groups of young Italian architects. 

Ill. A fight for the return to mural painting, in 
which more than 50 of the best living painters of 
the modern Italian schools take a share by having 
covered huge walls with frescoes. 

The exhibition is situated behind the old castle 
of the Sforza in the vast central part of Milan. It 
is a real masterpiece of organization, clear and 
beautiful. The palace of art on the edge of the park 
contains the rooms for General Exhibition, Indus 
trial Art and reproductions of architecture from all 
over the world. It contains as well an intimate 
theater and a garden café. Within the park stand, 
surrounded by lawns, trees and flowers are 32 build- 
ings by young Italian architects family- and 
country houses, week-end and sport houses, the pa 
vilions of the press, the colonies, and horticulture. 





The bold vitality of the new work 
of Italian architects is eremplified 
in the grand staircase of the Trien- 
nale Palace of Art, Milan. Above, 
foward the second floor from the land- 
ing; left, from the first floor lobby 
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The unusual lighting for the 


fresco-covered walls of the 


hall leading to the Exposition 
area devoted to international 
architecture 


Gallery of the Festive Hall, 
with walls frescoed in a style 
modern yet suggestive of the 
Etruscan era 


Small section of the large 
gallery devoted to modern 
architecture, in which all na- 
tions are represented 
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The Pavilion of the Press, Luciano Baldas- 
sare, Architect, one of 32 buildings arranged 


in the wooded park. The vigorous, projecting 


frame of the entrance, below, with the panel 


of energetic figures in the processes of their 
work at the right, is an accurate representa- 
tion of the lype of design that distinguishes 
the buildings of young Italian architects. 
The same feeling, suggestive of German 
poster design, is evident in the picture above 








{n ecample of the ultra-simple Italian small 
house architecture, reminiscent of the work 
of Mies Van der Rohe, in a summer house 
in which the architects and painters Aloisio, 
Chessa, Cuzzi, Levi Montalcini, Pagano 
Pogatschnig Paulucci, Sotsas and Turina 
have cooperated. E-rteriors and interiors are 
plain in form but each is relieved by a deco- 
ralive note — the colorful marble block on 
the exterior and the mural paintings on the 
interior. Bright solid coloring is also used to 
counter-balance the uniformly plain surfaces 
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MAID DINING 
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J 
{n artist's villa by G. Pollini and L. Fi- 
gint, which ts interesting both in form and 
color, distinguished on the exterior by the 
sharp contrast between the dark red bricks 
and the chalk white plaster. The interior 
is noteworthy for the manner in which the 
rooms, although clearly divided, open into 
one another to form a single spacious yel 
intimate area 
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Three interiors of the artist's 
villa on the opposite page, which 
demonstrate clearly the tendency 
to combine the indoor and oul- 
door space by generous use of 
glass. Right, from the study into 
the court 


Looking from the open court 
into the study, one can visualize 
the method of interior space 
division by which the partitions 
separate and yel permit the 
union of all rooms into one 


{1 typical interior in which 
there has been an allempl to 
compose all the decorative ele- 
ments, light and shade, large 
and small planes, and furniture 
into gne complete and satisfying 
unit 
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1 low cost house for a suburban area, de 


signed by Virgilio Vallot. Consisting of 


only one floor its plan follows the same 
flerible pattern that characterizes most 


of the houses tn the qroup 
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Designed for a location on the sea by E. 
Griffinit, BE. Faludi, and P. Bottoni, this 
small holiday house has ils living areas 


on the second floor, and the utilily spaces 


on the ground floor 


{nother seaside villa of which Fiocchi 
Lancia, Marelli and Serafini were the 
architects. With abundant window area 
and a living terrace looking out over the 
walter, if combines outdoor and indoor 
livability advantageously. A feature of 
ils plan is the round projecting bay on the 
first floor 























Compact in plan and simple 
this 
house is built of steel panels, 


in construction, small 


and is intended for week-end 


occupancy 


hangar 
this 


house was designed for an 


Equipped with a 


instead of a garage, 
aviator. Service quarters are 
on the first floor, living quar- 


lers above 


With wall areas almost de- 
void of window areas, and 
those shielded by louvers, this 
house is intended for an 


Italian tropical colony 
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in artist's villa, the design of which was a collab- 
orative effort of a group of architects from Como. 
Its severe lines are relieved by the semiformal land- 
scaping. In ils planning there has been an intelligent 
division between the artist's working area and the 
living quarters. The same informality of space dis- 
tribution found in almost all the other houses is 
notable in this house as well 
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Living conditions and taste 
change from one generation to 
another, and so the son of the 
original owner remodeled his 
father’s house, and incidentally 
slepped up the estimated ralue ol 
the property from less than SS8.000 
lo more than $32,000, al a cost 
of $20,000 
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Substantially built but with tn- 
adequate space on first floor and 
excessive waste in the attic, the 
old house had outmoded facilt- 
lies of all sorts. It was stripped 
of jig-saw ornament, roof, porte- 
cochére and other objectionable 
protuberances, bul its structural 
character was economically re- 
lained 


REMODELED RESIDENCE 
GARRISON, N. Y. 


HARVEY STEVENSON 
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From an old photograph 
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FIRST FLOOR BEFORE 


SECOND FLOOR BEFORE 


Veither usable nor salable before being remodeled, the house was replanned to obtain greater use of 
the space with as little structural change as possible. Fireplaces and the principal space divisions 
on the second floor were retained, bul the first floor had to be completely replanned to increase its 
functional efficiency. Heating, plumbing and electrical equipment were thoroughly modernized, 
the bathrooms being brought within the body of the building. Because of the borlike shape and its 
high location, the house could not be massed, bul a satisfactory solution was found in a Georgian 
design suggested by an older house in the family. Original cubage, 85,000 cu. ft.; present 75,000 


Neer 
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Blank-Stoller , Inc 


Yes, sir! Things are going up. And architects are 
getting some jobs. The boys who were laid off the 
government projects were ordered back on the job 
some weeks ago and pencil pushing is in order. 
Everybody is a Democrat now. Every architect you 
meet was the original Roosevelt-for-President man. 
One architect claims to have started the Roosevelt 
boom during the McKinley administration — a new 
record for the prefabricators to shoot at. ‘‘ Give 
them the works,” ordered Franklin D., ‘‘even if you 
have to do it publicly!” 

The new Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
gladdened the hearts of the profession by announc- 
ing that the Treasury Department intended to give 
out as much work as possible to outside architects. 
It won't be any trouble finding outside architects. 
Most of them have been working outside and some 
of them living outside for the past few years. 

The Supervising Architect's Office should be for 
consulting and approval only. They are very good 
at that, notwithstanding the load of overwork they 
have been struggling under. The highly efficient 
and amiable Mr. Simon once told me that he had 
some 450 jobs under his roof and knew them all. 
That, my boy, is super-roofing. 


Let’s Be Modern? The trend of the times is Mod- 
ernization. New structures are rarely mentioned. 
\\hat to do with the old ones is bad enough. Mort- 
gages are hard to find. Tenants are harder. It’s 
surprising what a change can be wrought with a 
scissors, paste pot and a little dynamite. All you 
have to do is knock out a couple of columns, festoon 
some kippered herring over the door to give the 
proper emphasis to the entrance and, overnight, 
lailure is turned to success. 

Recently in New Jersey they remodeled an old 
brewery into a law school. Then the crafty architect 
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used some political influence to have beer rein- 
stated. Now he has another job making the law 


school back into a brewery. If more law schools were 


turned into breweries we would ultimately need 
more lawyers and therefore more law schools and 
but this is too good an idea to give away; try and 
figure it out for yourself. 


Cooling Off the Inmates. We are coming to air 
conditioning, without a doubt. There are now some 
1,500 manufacturers of air conditioning apparatus, 
all striving for business and all ready to convince 
you that theirs is the stuff. You can air condition 
one room or the whole house, if you like. After air 
conditioning has become standard practice, we 
understand the next step will be breath conditioning 
on a large scale with the Listerine people selling 
central station apparatus sort of 
large atomizers which will not only sweeten your 
breath but will take it away completely. Then even 
your best friend won’t smell you. 

And do the housewives love an electric kitchen? 
They eat it up. They pray for one every night. Just 
think of being able to put a leg of lamb in the oven 
at three o'clock, set the time gadget according to 
how much the leg weighs, and then go out for the 
afternoon. When you get back, there’s the leg, 
waiting for you and as brown as the ones you see on 
the beach. 


halitosising 


More Ice Cubes, Please. Mechanical refrigera- 
tors are a positive necessity in renting apartments 
these days. The way they keep food in perfect 
condition, revive the tired vegetables and quickly 
freeze the ice cream tends to make the housewife 
radiantly happy, just exactly as you see them in 
the advertising pages of your favorite magazine. 

Really, when you see an ice wagon these days it’s 
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a sort of a shock, isn’t it? If a wagon ever stops in 
front of a Frigidaire shop or a G. E. Agency, they 
have to revive the salesman by putting their heads 
in the hydrator compartment, originally designed 
to make wilted cabbageheads springy again. 

We love those ice boxes. We only wish sometimes 
that there were more ice cubes. But that is only on 
occasions of entertaining clients and possible cus- 
tomers, for instance, when the cube consumption 
attains impossible heights and the ice in the juleps 
melts like April snow. 


Who Likes the Fair? It’s an awful thing to say, 
but we have found only two returning pilgrims who 
were crazy about the Century of Progress. One was 
a dyed-in-the-rayon modernist; the other was trying 
to be. 

Most of them agreed that the Exposition was 
terrifically hard on the arches of the visitors; that 
they couldn't find their way about and that the 
only good time was night-time. Creepmouse hour, 
as it were. Then the garish colors blended more 
agreeably and the buildings lost their aggressive 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. 

We don’t believe we'll go out there — unless per- 
haps our paper sends us on an errand of mercy. We 
will take the magazines home at night and gloat 
over the flights of imagination (or is it paranoia?) 
of the designers. They say the Burnham boys lost 
30 pounds and Harvey Wiley Le Corbettsier three 
inches during the process. We haven't had the hos- 
pital reports on the others as yet but we trust 
they'll all get well enough to promote another 
Fair soon. 


They're Out Again! The New York Times, hav- 
ing written everything they could think of about 
President Roosevelt, broke out, a short time ago, 
with ‘Visions of the House of the Future.’’ You 
know, skyscrapers in the country; Dymaxion hex- 
agons suspended from a circus pole; glass sides with 
the piazzas on the fourth floor so that nobody can 
possibly use them; built-in furniture so that you 
suffocate in bed the first night and the chamber- 
maid may be able to tuck you in bed but she can’t 
tuck in the sheets without moving the whole house; 
pie-shaped rooms enabling you to put a guest in 
the small end and keep him there until you tell him 
your latest story; no cellars; no barns; you see the 
trees and the flowers but you can’t smell ‘em — all 
those are lovely features of the kind of things that 
Henry Wright, Hoody, Lescaze, Fouilhoux and 
Grieshaber (according to The Times) say are com- 
ing to us in the near future. 

But do they really believe it? I really don’t know. 
I thought that Grieshaber was still all right on top, 
and some of the others too. Let us hope that they 
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will come 
tions. 


it out and deny these fearful accusa- 


The Ansvver Is: Don’t Do It! Why make a house 
look like a ship because they make a ship look like a 
house? Why turn out hundreds of houses out of 
pressed steel, all alike, just because Henry Ford did 
that to an automobile? If all that sort of thing is 
what the future architects are expected to do, why 
not close the universities and send the boys to the 
General Motors Detroit factory or the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company's yard? 

It’s going to take a good many generations to 
stifle the idea that what we have been doing in the 
last fifteen years or so is all bad. Are the picturesque 
Provencal houses all wrong? Is the half-timber of 
England and France impossible to live with? Were 
the beautiful old Colonial houses a waste of time? 

No, indeed, say we. We are not sold on this 
modern stuff at all. Touches here and there, yes; 
details, okay; but nothing else just now, if you 
please. We are not long for this life, according to 
the gloomy boys in the insurance business, but give 
us a nice Colonial church with white pews, if we 
pop off in the country by some mistake; or a 
Bertram Goodhue Gothic structure for a city exit 
not a Raymond Hood fausse couche as a final note. 
We'd probably turn over twice during the last 
hymn. 


May the Best Plan Win. One of the hottest 
architectural scraps New York has seen in years is 
going into its final rounds between Andrew J. 
(Open-space Champ) Thomas and John (the Gray- 
bar Kid) Sloan, of Sloan & Robertson, over who's 
going to house the not-so-very poor on seven city- 
owned blocks of the Lower East Side. 

Andy opened the battle with a plan for housing 
1,672 families at an average room rental of $8.31, 
but Sloan countered quickly with a scheme for 
1,927 families at an average rental of $10.75 per 
room. There was plenty of infighting and a few wild 
swings as the boys went to it before the Board of 
Estimate. 

In the early rounds, when Jimmie Walker was 
refereeing for the city, Andy had all the better of 
it. But when Jimmie gave up his job as mayor to 
become our unofficial ambassador to the Riviera 
and the Hon. Mister O’Brien became the third 
man in the ring, Sloan seemed to improve rapidly. 

The next round will be fought before the State 
Housing Board, and then the boys go to Washing- 
tion for the wind-up. The contest has been playing 
to a full house in New York and getting a lot of 
space in the newspapers. Sports writers express the 
opinion that it’s ‘‘in the bag.”’ (See next issue for a 
blow-by-blow description. ) 
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APPOINTMENTS ARE MADE 


and the Public Works Administration starts to function. Notes on its 
personnel. An organization chart on which few blanks remain. 


Tue organization of the Public Works Administration 
was practically completed last month with the selection 
of regional advisers (see page 150) and State boards. 

At the top of the organization is Secretary Harold Loy 
Ickes, flanked on one side by the President's Special 
Board for Public Works and on the other by the Planning 
Board. The planning board will study long range effects 
and the potentialities of projects from a social and eco- 
nomic viewpoint. It will handle all types of work and 
Col. Waite is proud of its ‘‘outstanding personnel.”’ Its 
members are: 

Frederick Adrian Delano, 70, a former railroad man who 
was later vice chairman of the Federal Reserve and Chair- 
man of the New York Regional Planning Board, and the 
Washington Park and Planning Commission, and to 
whose mature counsel his nephew, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has always listened. He is not to be confused 
with Architect William Adams Delano of Delano & 
Aldrich. 

Prof. Wesley Clair Mitchell, 59, an economist from 
Columbia University who has made extensive and widely 
recognized studies of business cycles and the action of the 
price level during periods of monetary inflation. 

Prof. Charles Edward Merriam, 59, a University of 
Chicago man who specializes in political theory but has 
had practical experience as a Chicago alderman and head 
of the city expenditure committee. 

Charles William Eliot, 2nd, landscape architect, is 
executive secretary. 

In addition, a Labor Board will review all contracts 
to see that Labor gets a square deal; a Technical Board of 


Standing in the cool suit ts 
Deputy Administrator Col. 
Henry Matson Waite. A 
few months ago his name 
meant little in Washington; 
now his anterooms are 
crowded as the importance 
of his position becomes 
known. He was City Engi- 
neer of Cincinnati until 
1912 when he was made 
City Manager of Dayton 
for two years (during which 
time Henry T. Hunt, chief 
Public Works counselor, 
was Mayor of Cincinnali). 
The gentleman seated al 
the desk is of course Harold 
Loy Ickes, Administrator. 
Determined to keep Public 
Works untainted, he will 
have a special staff of in- 
vestigators looking into all 
phases of the work. Because 
nobody except the Adminis- 
trator knows who these 
special men are, they will 
be able to uncover anything 
as soon as tt happens, 
which Administrator Ickes 
hopes will be never. 





Keystone 
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Review will study difficult and unusual projects about 
which there is controversy. 

Next on the organization chart is of course Col. Waite, 
who as Deputy Administrator has great authority and 
will furnish the chief liaison between Secretary Ickes and 
the rest of the organization. Under Col. Waite as chief 
coordinating officer is Major Philip B. Fleming, formerly 
with the R. F. C. He will coordinate the work of six 
subsidiary boards. These are: 

1) Federal Works, which will handle applications from 
all Federal Departments such as the Treasury, War, 
Navy, et al. When they receive allotments, these depart- 
ments will handle construction in the same routine as 
hitherto except that private architects will get the work. 
At present this unit is headed by Fred E. Schnepfe, a 
tall, strenuous man who has been an engineer all his 
life, was chief engineer of the Federal Employment 
Board until this appointment. 

2) Housing, which will have a great deal more auton- 
omy than any similar group because of the specialized 
nature of its work. Its chief is Robert David Kohn, 63, 
former president of the American Institute of Architects. 
N. Max Dunning, 60, is the assistant director. He is a 
Chicago architect previously with the R. F. C. and is 
known to his profession as one of the organizers of the 
Architectural League of America, a fellow of the A. I. A., 
and past president of its Illinois Chapter. Chief of the 
technical staff is Eugene Henry Klaber, architect, whose 
views on housing are given in his article on page 15. 

Consultants will be called in on a per diem basis as 


The U.S. Public Works Program marches on. June 16 
the President signed the bill making immediately available 
$3,300,000,000 for all manner of works which the Govern- 
ment will finance either wholly or in part. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, in May, forecast the bill 
and the creation of a special Administrative department to 
handle it. 

In June, described the nation-wide activity and interest 
the Program would create and published a forecast of the 
type of headlines now appearing throughout the land. . . 

In July, forecast with complete accuracy the men who 
would be chosen to handle Public Works and predicted that 
the housing division would be practically autonomous. 

This month, gives an organization chart of the depart- 
ment and biographical sketches of its most important 
men in addition to having mailed a special 16-page Public 
Works Bulletin to subscribers. 

In September, will publish a Reference Number devoted 
to Public Works. This complete manual on the subject will 
tell of and illustrate the types of projects to be built, will 
explain how work can be obtained and will answer in full 
the many questions now being asked. Meanwhile, the edi- 
tors will answer any questions submitted. 

In future issues, will continue to forecast and report 
Public Works developments. 
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: needed, either in Washington or in the field. Approved of Cleveland who conducted the model Real Estate In 

f consultants include: Henry Wright of New York, noted ventory; Alfred K. Stern of Chicago's Julius Rosenwald 

¢ for ‘““Sunnyside”’ and ‘‘ Radburn”’ and author of a book Fund and Mrs. Mary Melinda Simkhovitch, 66, director 

: on housing soon to be published; Mrs. Edith Elmer of Greenwich House, New York, a leading social worket 

5 \Wood, 62, author of ‘‘ Housing of the Unskilled Wage 3) Non-Federal Works through loans to States, coun 

j Earner’’ (1919) and ‘* Recent Trends in American Hous- ties and municipalities, which will be in charge of the 

ing’’ (1931); Frederick Lee Ackerman, 55, an architect work done by the 10 Regional Advisers (see page 150), 

: who headed the housing and town planning division of the who will in turn be over the 48 State Boards, visiting 

Shipping Board during the War and has recently com- them from time to time, coordinating their work and 
ut : pleted a survey of Providence, R. 1.; Jacob Crane, Jr., of solving their problems as directed by Secretary Ickes. 

f Chicago, a member of the American City Planning Insti- The State Boards present a strange conglomeration of 
te, H tute who has made a 25-year Conservation Plan for Iowa; reputable men and politicians, with weak men balanced 
nd ; Russell Black of Princeton, N. J., known for his Plan for by at least one “‘strong man.”’ 
nd F Mercer County, N. J.; Coleman Woodbury of Chicago, a 4) Non-Federal Works through loans to private cor- 
lel land economist at the University of Chicago who is now porations. These loans will be only for hospitals and 
rly ; head of the Illinois Planning Commission; Harold Hynds markets. At present the work is being handled by gruft 
SIX i of New York, a construction engineer who did $21,000,000 R. W. Strovel of the R. F. C. 

; worth of construction for Arthur Brisbane and has been 5) Legal, which is headed by Henry T. Hunt, 55, one- 
om ; on the Advisory Committee of the N. Y. State Housing time Mayor of Cincinnati and a lawyer with wide experi- 
ar, «= Board; and Tracy Augur of Detroit, a noted planner who ence in contracts and claims. 
rt- 5 has just reported to Dearborn on what to do with the land 6) Financial. This committee will examine the security 
as 3 it has acquired from tax delinquents. behind all loans, will determine whether the project will 
rk. y In addition, a coordinating group has been appointed have recurring expenses and whether or not it will be 
, a ' ona per diem basis. Its members include Howard Green liquidated as its sponsors claim. 
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Wide Worle 


Born in Hong kong, Planner 
Delano spent his boyhood in 
Newburgh, N. Y. A few years 
ago he gave his occupation as 
‘retired’? but enters his new 
post with zest and determination 
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WHO IS BUILDING A HOME? 


Specific answers to this question. The whys and 


wherefores. 


Howes are still being built. The curve swings 
higher. Above last month's figures. Above last 
year's. Whoare the Builders of 1933? Why are 
they building? Last month THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Forum asked some of its correspond- 
ents these questions. Herewith we introduce, 
without comment or conclusion, a handful of 
men and women who, for divers reasons, are 
building now. 


Bids were received last month for a two- 
story ten-room home at 143 South June 
St., Los Angeles. It is being built by Mr. & 
Mrs. Joseph Braslaw and Mrs. Braslaw 
explains their decision to build, as follows: 

“Our reason for building a home at this 
time is not economic but parental, although 
of course the fact that building costs in 
Los Angeles have already begun to rise was 
a factor in our decision to build now. 

“You see, we have long planned a home 
of our own which would include a nursery 
and a real yard and now we have a child 
old enough to enjoy playing out-of-doors. 
Besides, we are all tired of living in apart- 
ments. 

“These are our real reasons for building 
now, but we do feel that we are making a 
substantial saving in the cost of our home 
because both land and building materials 
can still be purchased at ‘depression prices.’ 
Obviously this enables us to have a finer 
home for the amount we set aside to spend 
in home building some years ago. Such 
advantages as a unit heating system, elec- 
tric refrigeration, hardwood flooring and 
tiled baths and kitchens are astonishing], 
lower in price than we had anticipated. 

“Moreover, we believe that real estate 
and home values here have already started 
on the upgrade, so that in a few years, if 
for any reason we should want to dispose 
of our home, we will be able to do so at a 
profit.” sa 

Two years ago George Hentricks, 36, 
free lance insurance agent in Piqua, Ohio 
(pop. 17,000), bought a lot for $2,000 worth 
of building and loan association stock when 
he found he could not sell it for nearly par. 
This spring, he relates, “1 sold a good sized 
life insurance policy to a representative of 
a building firm and before | realized what 
was happening to me, I had contracted for 
a seven-room bungalow. The building firm 
representative took me to Dayton and 
showed me a frame and brick house on 
Dixie Highway. I learned what those two 
houses cost a few years ago and the present 
price for a duplicate frame structure rep- 
resented a saving of several hundred dol- 
lars. My fiancée also had saved money that 
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was impounded and between us we saw a 
way to provide a home, furnish it and have 
it ready for occupancy this fall, when we 
will be married. 

“During the negotiations, after we made 
a tentative contract, the price of the house 
advanced 10 per cent. We closed the con- 
tract at once and by diligent effort I was 
able to exchange our building association 
stock on a 100 per cent basis for material 
and labor. I found merchants who were 
just as confident that the stock would later 
be worth its value as I was certain that | 
wanted a home now. In this way I bought 
furniture and furnishings, even some silver- 
ware. In some cases when I sold insurance 
I accepted household articles as part pay- 
ments, but of course never for a greater 
amount than my commission.” 


“After fourteen years of professional 
baseball,’’ says Clarke Alonzo Pittenger of 
Toledo, lately with the Jersey City In- 
ternationals, “‘I decided this year to settle 
down here at home 
and of course the first 
thing I wanted to do 
was to build a good, 
comfortable home for 
me and my family. 

“T had some cash 
which was readily 
available but a good 
part of my life’s sav- 
ings were impounded 
in building and loan 
associations. Here is 
the way I worked it 
out so that I could 
build the home I wanted without going into 
debt. 

“First I hunted up a building material 
man and a builder who owed money to the 
building and loan associations where I had 
my impounded deposits. Then I offered 
to buy materials off one of these men and 
engage the other to do my building on the 
basis of half cash and half assigned ac- 
counts. Both of these men worked out an 
arrangement with the building and loan 
companies to use my assigned accounts to 
reduce their indebtedness. The deal was 


Underwood & Underwood 


Player Pittenger 
decided to settle 


soon consummated and my house is nearing 
completion now.” 

Home-builder Pittenger is at 
engaged in the beer business. 


present 


The Henry W. Nortons of Minneapolis 
(where Mr. Norton is a well-known at- 
torney) wanted a home for some time but 
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awaited that elusive level: the bottom. Now 


he says: 

“It was with some little apprehension 
that early last spring we instructed our 
architects to proceed with working draw- 
ings for our proposed country home and to 
take bids for its construction. We thought 
it might be the proper time, and were so ad- 
vised, but everything seemed so uncertain. 
Now our home is under construction. 

“Our bids, we are told, showed the lowest 
cost per cubic foot of any home of similar 
design and quality executed by our archi- 
tects in many years. The economists and 
investment houses have been advising the 
purchase of commodities. What better com- 
modities are there on the market than those 
which go to make up a successful home?”’ 


In Worcester, Mass., a Colonial cottage 
is being completed for Francis P. Murphy. 
When Mr. Murphy first “tired of renting 
property and began looking for my own 
home” his friends all told him he was doing 
it at a fortunate time because ‘‘ banks are 
giving away beautiful homes.”’ Finally he 
became wearied of the search for something 
for nothing. 

“Real estate dealers were at my home 
and in my office night and day for weeks,”’ 
he says. “I talked with bankers searching 
for one of those treasures that everyone 
told me were to be had by any responsible 
person with over $100 in cash. 

“It was the bunk. The real estate dealers 
had nothing to offer that appealed to me. 
The banks had nothing in single family 
homes of the cottage type. They had 
plenty of ‘three-deckers’ and two-family 
houses but no homes. 

“Then I began investigating the possi- 
bility of building just what I wanted. | 
found that for less than the real estate 
dealers wanted for houses that did not 
appeal to me I could build the home that | 
did want. I got a bank loan, true it was 
through friends, but I got one, and con- 
struction was recently started. Within a 
week or so now I'll be in the house. Why put 
money into something that is almost what 
you want when at present prices you can 
build just what you want?” 


T. G. Wells, president of the Wells Oil 
Co. in Decatur, IIl., bought a lot this Spring 
for half the price which was asked four 
years ago, and because he thought a turn in 
conditions was due and prices of labor and 
materials likely to advance he started to 
build a house which is now nearly com- 
pleted. The seven-room modern dwelling 
was scheduled to cost $6,500, may vary up- 
ward $1,000, but is a structure that would 
have cost at least $10,000 three or four years 
ago. 

“T started building because I thought it 
was the time to do so,”’ says Mr. Wells. 
‘Everything was so cheap that I couldn't 
afford not to. Since I started the job the 
price of materials has increased from 10 to 
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40 per cent and probably will go higher still. 
“My labor cost is very reasonable, 
though I employed only union labor on the 


job. 

“But I felt this Spring that things were 
due for a turn. They had run their course, as 
| analyzed the situation from a study of 
business over a period of the last 100 years. 
It was the time to take advantage of an 
opportunity.” 


In Denver the 
$250,000 home of 
former Senator Law- 
rence C. Phipps is 
nearing completion. 
The Senator says: 
“When in 1930 I be- 
gan planning to retire 
from the Senate and 
live in Denver again, 
conditions had so 
changed that a com- 
mercial district had 
grown up in the vicin- 
ity of my old home on 
East Colfax Avenue. Also Mrs. Phipps and 
I had for years had in mind the building of 
another home. We had a number of cher- 
ished ideas which we wanted to incorporate 
In it. 





Underwood & Underwood 


Senator Phipps 


His neighborhood 
changed. 


‘As realty prices return to normalcy I 
shall have a home that will increase in value 
as the years pass.”’ 

This was a prime consideration of Dr. 
Sumpter Anderson, a Nashville physician, 
when he decided to build for himself an 
eight-room English house of brick veneer on 
beautiful Woodmont Boulevard. Dr. Ander- 
son is expecting much of the rock wool 
insulation which will keep things cool in the 
summertime; of his hot-air heating system 
and copper plumbing. 

Further, a modest amount of employ- 
ment is being given to over 25 workmen, 
and the doctor says he is glad to be receiv- 
ing unhurried advice and attention from 
these men and from his architect who, in 
“boom” times, has more work than he 
can personally look after. 


When the nation’s banks were closed, 
Earl Snook of Billings, Mont., a paint and 
glass dealer, discovered he could collect a 
$150 decorating bill in groceries. He carried 
the discovery further and is now building 
an $8,000 home without a cent of cash 
outlay. 

“Chandler Cohagen, the architect, 
wanted a paint job on his apartment 
house,” explains Mr. Snook. “I sent my 
men up and had them paint it. In ex- 
change, Chandler drew my plans. I already 
had two lots on which I wanted to build. 
When it came to the excavating and con- 
crete work, I made a similar deal with 
Barry O'Leary and his steam shovel. With 
the carpenter, I went even further. He 
needed glass besides paint. 

“The house is brick with stucco finish. 


BUILDING + MONEY 


There was $900 worth of brick work and | 
got every bit of it for paint. Then I deco- 
rated the plasterer’s house and the plasterer 
plastered mine. The plumbing and steam 
heating job figures at $1,700. I own the 
house the plumber lives in, so I’m trading 
him rent for his end of it.”’ 

Builder Snook also swapped paint for 
lumber, expects to get a loan on his house 
when it is finished and use it to pay off his 
painters for their labor with the various 
contractors. 


$40,000 WAS WANTED 


by the trustees. But now they are 
going ahead with $10,000. 


Tue Harvard Advocate, a literary magazine 
which has been temporarily sheltered by 
the University, is remodeling a four-story 
frame building in Cambridge for its future 
home. Since the magazine’s inception its 
young editors had mixed initiation punch 
with pledges to the building fund. In 1928 
that fund had grown sizable, was a conven- 
ient backlog for a campaign aimed at the 
Alumni. A committee headed by Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Jr., son and namesake of the 
onetime assistant secretary of the Treasury 
and onetime head of the National City 
Bank, found a location which it liked, but 
for the old building and the lot on which it 
stood $65,000 was asked and that was too 
much. A cheaper lot was found elsewhere 
and a drive begun to raise $40,000 for a new 
building. That drive ended in October, 
1929. 

But neophytes went on signing building 
fund pledges, though they looked forward 
to an inspection of a new building not 
sooner than their 25th class reunion. That 
pessimism was not shared by the Advocate’s 
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good friend and trustee Hoffman Nicket 
son. With Bernard Day, son of a New York 
real estate man, and Mr. Vanderlip, he 
kept a weather eve on Cambridge real es 
tate. As the barometer of values fell, the 
Advocate prospects went higher. 

This spring when it was announced that 
the publication was to have a new home of 
its own by September and that there would 
be no further solicitation of funds in con 
nection, its friends were amazed. With a 
building fund of less than $10,000) the 
trustees had bought the $65,000 property 
and had approved plans for remodeling the 
tenement-type building instead of erecting 
a new home. The trustees first secured a 
tenant for the ground floor, of which the 
Advocate had no use. A new 
built to conform with Architect William | 
Galvin’s plans for complete modernization 


front was 


(see illustrations below). Then, with the 
regular income which this lease assured 
them, and with building costs as low as 
they believed they were ever again likely 
to be, the trustees decided to finish the 
project, which is to give the Advocate’s 
editors the kind of offices, club rooms and 
living quarters which they 
wanted. 

Last month a prominent Harvard alum 


have long 


nus said: “‘How much money is right this 
minute earmarked for building as was the 
Advocate’s $10,000 is guess. 
Many churches and fraternal organizations 
have long been accumulating funds which 
might well be released at once. Whether 
such money can be spent as wisely in all 
cases will in part depend upon the expert 


anybody *s 


ness of the architect the organization se- 
lects. And if half the amount now stowed 
away by trustees persisting in the belief 
that 1929 goals are the same as they were 
were loosed today the building industry 
would receive another substantial 
toward normalcy.” 
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WITHOUT COMMENT 


“By standing at the gate jof Chautauqua 
assemblies| and grading the women as they 
came in, we could tell almost to the dollar 
the price of farmland and real estate in the 
neighborhood. The strong and able men 
move into rich lands; they are attractive to 
vigorous, good looking women and are also 
mighty good pickers themselves because of 
their superior intelligence. Thus beautiful 
women and the relative price of real estate 
tend strongly to go together.”’ Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, D.Sc., answering the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Where the soil is fertile are you likely 
to find a 
women?” 


larger percentage of beautiful 


“T know of no building in this country 
built by wealth that has any real enduring 
Frank Lloyd 


Bernard 


heauty or artistic integrity.” 
Wright, 
Shaw. 


architecture’s George 


“But the rat crop here is nothing com- 
pared to the one in the basement of the 
State House.” Maurice F. Reilly, custodian 
of the Marion County, Ind., Courthouse. 
He tried monthly 
among the janitors, gave up when some 
janitors guarded all the “good spots.” 


rat-catching contests 


“Why should you men be finding fault? 
After all, it is the taxpayer who pays the 
bill!” 

‘Then you think we shouldn't protect the 
taxpayer?” 

“| didn’t mean it that way. I mean that 
the taxpayer is the one who is paying and 
not the men gathered around this table.” 
Remarks between Simon Iecht, chairman 
of the Board of Public Welfare, Boston, and 
the City Council, investigating his depart 
ment. The directors of the Real 
Estate Board demanded immediate 
removal for his “cynical disregard of the 


’ 


Boston 
his 


interests of the city.’ 
see 


‘I have sent a letter to Budget Director 
Douglas requesting him to look carefully 
into the proposal to build a new courthouse 
in Philadelphia. | would be the last person 
to obstruct the project if it isa necessary 
one. | will be governed largely by what Mr. 
Douglas tells me in his reply. I do not 
feel that there is any necessity to tear down 
the present building nor do I favor a new 
location. | believe the present structure can 
be rebuilt and renovized to make it ade 
quate.”’ Representative Boland, whose oppo- 
sition was called a “stiff jolt’ by the Public 
Ledger. ° 


“Expensive concrete roads which begin 


and end so essential as 


nowhere are not 
schools and libraries which begin and end 


in the development of character.’ Judge 
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Florence E. Allen of the Supreme Court of 


Ohio, addressing the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
convened in Chicago. 


* Now, in what does value consist? If you 
put it bluntly, it consists of this, what is the 
strength of the desire of those people who 
have a house to keep it because it is a nice 
house? And what is the strength of a desire 
of those outside of it to get hold of it because 
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‘In What Does Value Consist?” 


it is an attractive house? That is the whole 
basis of the value of houses. I want to say 
emphatically that I believe I am putting to 
you a most practical financial point when 
I say that you will be well advised to give in- 
creasing attention in future to securing 
houses of good design.”” Sir Raymond Un- 
win, President, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, speaking to the recent Interna- 
tional Congress of Building Societies, at 
which the U. S. delegation was headed by 
Building and Loanman Henry S. Rosenthal. 


“We have in recent years devoted £100,- 
000,000 to schemes of this kind [public 
works]. The result has been on the average 
that for £1,000,000 in sterling expended we 
have employed 2,000 men directly and 
2,000 indirectly. You will this 
method of dealing with the problem is ex- 


observe 
pensive. . We terminated our schemes 
for dealing with the unemployed by capital 
expenditures on public works and we shall 
not reopen them no matter what is done 
elsewhere."’ Walter Runciman, president of 


the British Board of Trade, at the Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
CHIiTrEO TURAL *- Fe 


“Now, during my experience as a sur 
veyor to my Building Society, I have found 
that I must be very careful not to talk to my 
friends the speculative builders as an 
architect. Directly I mentioned, as I did 
perhaps in my earlier days, that I was an 
architect, I felt that there was a barrier be 
tween us at once, but if I simply said I was 
a surveyor I could talk to them and they 
would talk to me on terms of equality.” 
Sydney A. Smith, F.S.1., at the Interna 
tional Congress of Building Societies. 


“If equity be not spineless, the present 
dilemma in real estate is a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the display of its power to right 
what may paradoxically be called a legal 
wrong. ... It is repugnant to normal 
conception of innate justice to abet the use 
of legal process resulting in mind-bewilder- 
ing destruction never within the intention 
of the contracting parties. 

“Common sense and common justice 
rebel against the mortgagee not only ob- 
taining the property but also receiving a 
deficiency judgment exceeding the face 
value of the mortgage. Particularly repug- 
nant is the idea of a deficiency judgment 
when the loss of value and the lack of nor- 
mal bidding is solely due to the conduct of 
the mortgagee.” Supreme Court Justice 
Peter Schmuck of N. Y., refusing to grant 
the New York Life Insurance Co. a defi- 
ciency judgment in a foreclosure suit. 
Recently Justice Schmuck refused to sign 
an order sale in foreclosure without 
assurance of competitive bidding, said, ‘‘ To 


fc Tr 


deny what was always granted as a matter 
of course bold, but the 
courts seek justice not implacable but 
justice warm-blooded and human.”’ 


may be’ 


“This whole law is a come-on. It looks to 
me as though it was meant to benefit only 
.. The rights of the 
infant, the widow, the committee or trustees 


the title companies. 


of small estates must be protected as well 
as those of the guarantee mortgage com- 
panies and property owners. These small 
investors have often invested their little all 
in such securities."” Supreme Court Justice 
Strong of Brooklyn, granting a judgment 
against a guaranteed mortgage company 
despite the moratorium from redeeming 
certificates granted the companies by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


‘All 


sale of 


land subdivision, 
individual 


should 


the waste of 
lots, construction of 


separate dwellings be replaced 
by a single large-scale operation. Every 
house must be built as an integrated and 
related part of the plan.” Architect Clarence 
Stein. 
sees 

“Even though the prospects of 100 per 
cent profit on public works are not possible, 
it is necessary to go on with them in order 
to avoid a still worse state of affairs.”’ Leon 
Jouhaux of the International Labor Office. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS 


of Chicago real estate are being advertised by its title com- 


pany. Notes on what caused them. 


E1GHTEEN months ago Chicago was the one 
prime example of real estate deflation at 
its worst: defaults, foreclosures, tax ar- 
rears, cut-throat competition. With values 
driven down to a point where ‘there is no 
way out but up,’” Chicago now shows the 
first signs of real estate recovery. Its brok- 
ers all know that the big estates, which buy 
only for cash and investment, are negotiat- 
ing for choice properties once again. In a 
novel local advertising campaign the big 
Chicago Title and Trust Co. is seeking to 
restore confidence in realty investment 
(and at the same time to regain the good 
will of real estate brokers who have re- 
sented its unavoidable intrusion into their 
field). 

The keynote of its advertisements is a 
large chart (see illustration) showing the 
cycles of Chicago real estate value. A cen- 
tury ago 135,000 acres had an actual value 
of only $168,000. Despite ups and downs, 
the recession from each peak never brought 
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It Promotes Goodwill 


values as low as the top of the preceding 
peak, although since 1926 Chicago's real 
estate values fell from $5,000,000,000 to a 
miserly $2,500,000,000. 

How a typical building in Chicago has 
fared in recent years was recently shown in 
a 25-year audit of a business building, com- 
piled by John P. Hooker, one-time president 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board. The 
property represents an investment of about 
$2,800,000. The annual rate of return, after 
’ per cent depreciation, has fluctuated from 
less than 3 per cent to over 12 per cent, and 
he average net after depreciation has been 
6.84 per cent. Gross income increased from 
1908's $301,161 to $764,021 in 1928. By 
1932 it had receded to $564,503. Operating 
which were $120,833 in 1908 
limbed over 150 per cent to a 1932 peak of 
$304,231. Taxes were $40,536 in 1908. 
l'wenty years later they were $135,651 and 
twenty-four years later, in 1932, they came 
(0 $141,258. Net income of $106,166 in 1908 


expenses 
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reached a high of $339,982 in 1929 and then 
by 1932 declined to $81,804, the lowest 
point in the 25-year period despite the fact 
that gross income had increased 84 per cent. 

This decline of earnings has led many a 
Chicago owner of a perfectly sound build- 
ing to demolish it in order to escape taxes. 
One of the first well-known buildings to be 
wrecked for this reason was the old whole 
Marshall, Field & Co., a 
building designed by the late H. H. Rich- 
ardson and considered one of the gems of its 


sale house of 


time. Its site is now occupied by one of the 
Lydy parking stations. The old Kirk soap 
factory, long an eyesore, followed, as did the 
Virginia Hotel. The American Express 
Building in the heart of the Loop was torn 
down by the Lehmans to make way for an- 
other parking station. Many a distressed 
Chicago real estate owner has had fun 
offering naive friends a building for $5, 
knowing the liabilities involved are a hun- 
dred thousand times that amount. 


At the close of the war in °65 values had 
not recovered much. LaSalle Street frontage 
was available and had no takers at $300 a 
front foot, although that thoroughfare had 
already established itself as the center of 
the financial district. And the first Palmer 
bought up part of the present site of the 
Palmer House on State Street in 1866 for 
less than $1.50 a sq. ft. 

But there was a steady climb, aided by 
general speculation in urban and suburban 
lots, up until the Great Fire in 1871. A 
record price of $25 a sq. ft. was obtained 
for property on the southwest corner of 
State and Washington Streets. 

The fire, no doubt, would have retarded 
the city’s growth much more seriously had 
it not occurred at a time when Chicago's 
hoasted confidence in itself was at its 
height. Within a month after, 17,450 build- 
ings had been razed by the flames, involving 
a property loss estimated at $200,000,000, 
more than 5,000 temporary structures had 
been erected and more than 200 permanent 
buildings were under construction. 

Spurred by the approach of the Colum- 
bian Exposition in '93, real estate prices rose 
almost perpendicularly in the years follow 
ing the '73 panic. Subdividers and specu 
lators ran wild, with the result that some 
properties were platted and placed on the 
market to lie undeveloped for forty years. 

The Eighties and early Nineties saw the 
rise of Marshall Field, whose estate was 
later to become one of the most dominant 
factors in Chicago real estate. 

Activity was again brought to an abrupt 
stop, however, by another economic crash 


and the close of the Exposition saw the city 
in the midst of a deflationary period from 
which its real estate was not to emerge until 
near the beginning of the new century 

During the first decade and a half of the 
present century improvement in real estate 
conditions was consistent, building activity 
increased, and Chicago, at the time the 
United States entered the World War, was 
on the brink of chaos again 

The forced four-vear recess of building 
from 1917 to 1921, however, more than ac 
complished what warnings could not. Rents 
rocketed to almost unbelievable figures. 
Public improvements, voted with prodi 
gality by the citizens and built with extrava 
gance by the city, gave impetus to booms 
in all sections. The South Water Street 
commission market was moved to the west 
side, into a new district which has since 
succumbed to the financial tribulations of 
the times. South Water Street was widened, 
rechristened Wacker Drive, and studded 
with skyscrapers, most of them now in re 
ceivership. Soon after the War the new 
Michigan Avenue Bridge was completed, 
opening for development the large area on 
the near north side known as Upper Michi 
gan Avenue. William Wrigley, Jr., built his 
tower, and the Chicago Tribune ran the 
richest competition in the history of archi 
tecture to find a design for its new building 
across the bridge. 

The facility with which financing was ob 
tained through bond issue loans, in which 
Chicago was a pioneer, made gratification 
of speculators’ dreams easy realities. After 
all, it was other people’s money. 

Typical of the flimsy financial structures 
upon which buildings were hung were those 
designed by Ernest Jackson, a spectacular 
Northwesterner, whose favorite method of 
financing was to acquire a holding in fee, 
lease the land to a corporation headed by 
himself, and finance his operations by land 
trust shares of 


certificates representing 


interest in the fee and by first mortgage 
bonds secured by the building and lease 
hold. He bought and financed the Tower 
and Transportation Buildings in this man- 
ner, and put up the Bankers Building in the 
same way. Like Albert E. Cook and others 
then prominent in the boom, he is separated 
from his properties. 
Outlying neighborhoods, following the 
record-breaking advances registered in Wil 
son Avenue, Howard Street and the Sixty 
third and Halsted Street district, came in 
for their share of attention from specula 
tors. Values for some places along Seventy 
ninth Street, for instance, had increased in 
less than five years from $100 to $3,000 
a front foot. 
A few big men moved mysteriously 
through the background, flitting about with 
dummy companies and much secrecy. There 
was James W. Stevens of the Illinois Life 
Insurance Co. He acquired a site for a 
monumental home for his insurance com 
pany. Later he bought from the Otto 
Young estate the Michigan Avenue block on 


which arose the hotel which bears his name 
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ind the financing of which pulled down his 
insurance company. Samuel Insull con- 
solidated the land for his Edison Building, 
bought properties for power stations and 
his Civic Opera company. Through George 
Nixon, a former newspaperman, he accumu- 
lated farmlands for subdivisions, extended 
his transit lines to them and cashed in at 
fancy prices. Krenn and Dato, the land 
agents of Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 
were going full blast. Even the Van 
Sweringens entered the scene through pur- 
chase of stock in the Chicago Canal and 
Dock Co. which controlled 1,500 acres of 
warehouse and storage sites and 200 acres 
of residential properties in the Calumet 
region. The Illinois Central then planred to 
electrify its suburban lines and there was 
another flurry. 

Already there were danger signs pointing 
to the inevitable crash. The Building Man- 
agers Association of Chicago, for example, 
in 1925 made public a bulletin warning of 
the possibilities and urging conservatism, 
particularly on the part of investing bond- 
holders. But the public which had learned 
to regard the real estate bond as next to 
the government bond in security paid 
little heed. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co. in the same 
year refused an offer of $1,000,000 for its 





Walinger 


Albert H. Wetten 


In 1909 Mr. Welten was president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. He has figured in 
many important transactions and his judg- 
ment in matters pertaining to Loop real estate 
is considered unsurpassed. He assembled the 
and for the Marshall Field Garden Home 
apartments and for the Stevens Hotel. Mr. 
Wetten bought the business of Rounds ¢ 
Wellen in 1906 and six years later changed 
the name to Wetten & Co. He is a director of 
‘he First National Bank, Chicago Title and 
Trust and Commonwealth Edison. His 
offices are in the Board of Trade Building, 
which his company manages. 
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interest in the lease to the property at 12-22 
North Michigan Avenue, 144 x 162.6, 
which had been obtained a few vears earlier 
at a net annual rental of $175,000, or 5 per 
cent on $3,500,000. In 1925, also, John F. 
Cuneo, who was later to be restrained from 
erecting a 60-story tower on the property as 
being in violation of the city zoning ordi 
nance, paid the Sinclair Oil Co. $1,250,000 
for the northeast corner of Michigan Ave 
nue and Randolph Street, which the com 
pany had bought two years earlier from 
Robert P. Lamont for $1,000,000. Mr. 
lLamont had acquired the corner in 1909 for 
$325,000. Stories such as these were enough 
to impress the public with the potential 
profits from real estate investment. 

Men like Frederick H. Bartlett, head of 
one of the largest subdivision organizations 
in Chicago, breathed optimism at all times. 
“T predict that the population of our so- 
called metropolitan area will increase over 
200,000 in 1926,” said Mr. Bartlett in 
January of that year, ‘‘and that it will be 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 in 1940; 
and on or before 1950 Chicago will be the 
largest and richest city in the world. And 
if we continue to invest our savings in 
Chicago real estate we Chicagoans will be 
the richest people in the world.”’ The 
Bartlett company’s subdivision sales for 
1925 had been $11,148,000, approximately 
$3,000,000 greater than in the previous 
year. 

During the year 1926 there were issued 
14,263 permits for $366,586,400 worth of 
new buildings, as against 3,113 permits and 
$16,283,700 in 1882, the earliest year for 
which records are available. Last year only 
467 permits were taken out, for buildings 
worth but $3,824,500. The extent to which 
local financing facilities have contracted, 
too, is reflected in the volume of trust deeds 
and mortgages placed on record. Of such 
instruments, 123,723 with a total stated 
consideration of $1,033,864,243 were filed 
in the county recorder’s office in 1926. In 
1932 only 23,043 with a total stated con- 
sideration of $143,309,644 were recorded. 

The year 1926 undoubtedly marked the 
peak of activity and prices for the period. 
Chicago was overbuilt, and its citizens were 
gradually coming to a realization of this. 
The mad scramble stopped and the market 
turned sluggish. Then came the act which 
precipitated the collapse, the reassessment 
order of 1928. It recognized that properties 
in Cook County were inequitably assessed, 
and specified a new assessment for taxation 
purposes. The assessment was delayed, thus 
delaying collections. Owners who had bene 
fited under the previous assessment and 
those who had made them the beneficiaries 
protested and did everything they could to 
obstruct the work. Because of the tax 
muddle, financing facilities were restricted, 
the sources of funds being unwilling to lend 
their money not knowing what obligations 
they might be required to shoulder in order 
to safeguard it. Bond issues and mortgages, 
because of this and because the earning 
power of property had decreased so greatly, 





Voffett-Russell 


Harold H. Egan 


Vir. Eqan was with the White and Tabor 
organization from 1913 to 1921. Then he 
became leasing manager for John R. Magill 4 
Co. In 1929 he formed H. H. Egan § Co. 
Recently, after the enactment of the Skarda 
law, which enables the county treasurer to step 
in as receiver for tar delinquent properties, 
Vir. Egan’s firm was selected by Treasurer 
VicDonough to manage the Capitol Building, 


formerly the Masonic Temple, one of the first 


Loop properties to be placed in receivership 
under such circumstances. 


could not be refinanced when they became 
due, and the result led to chaos. 

In the midst of this chaos the Chicago 
Title and Trust Co. loomed as a sinister 
influence. The company, the city’s monop 
olistic title organization, developed as such 
because of the penuriousness of the Cook 
County authorities after the fire of 1871. 
Out of the abstract organizations which had 
operated prior to that time, it was found 
after the fire that three of them had saved 
invaluable records out of the ruins. Thess 
were offered to the county for $750,000, but 
the price was considered as exorbitant. As 
a result the organizations achieved a 
monopoly in the title business and succes 
sive mergers over a period of many yeat 
have resulted in the present Chicago Tith 
and Trust Co. organization. 

The company was injected (or, some sa) 
injected itself) into the reorganizavion and 
receivership mess from various angles. In 
many cases it was trustee under the trust 
deed. In others, the company or its repre 
sentatives were appointed receivers becaust 
of the facilities it had available for acting in 
this capacity. In still others it was named 
the depository for the defaulted bonds. And 
finally, its officers were named on several 
bondholders’ protective committees — to 
work out the reorganization of the issues 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Union Dime's problem and its architect's solution 





MANAGEMENT 


A SAVINGS BANKER 


modernizes with ‘‘a small amount 
of demolition.” 





Row on row of Manhattan's famed “ brown- 
stones’ are owned by New York savings 
banks, as are many less well built tenements 
in the Bronx and other districts. Either 
hostile to the slum clearance idea or ex- 
tremely interested in it are most bank presi- 
dents. Demolition is a first principle with 
the ‘‘world’s biggest’ Bowery Savings 
Bank, which has saved untold taxes the 
last few vears by ruthlessly ridding acquired 
land of doubtful “improvements” and is a 
first champion of slum clearance. But to 
many others with notions about value like 
knots in their heads, destruction of some- 
thing that once commanded their faith 
and their cash seems exceedingly wasteful. 
However, there is litthe doubt that many 
savings banks are not going to carry along 
these burdensome foreclosed holdings much 
longer without doing anything about it. 

For instance, when last month the Union 
Dime Savings Bank tackled the problem of 
four common type unkempt tenements 
between 25th and 26th Streets on Third 
\venue in New York it was at least expend- 
ing intelligent effort to make them salable. 
\ bank does not ordinarily like to think of 
itself as being in the real estate business, 
and last month Union Dime’s president, 
William L. DeBost, did not want to say 
how much his bank hoped to profit: from 
the remodeling. But he did have sage things 
tO say about what may be done to restore 
economic and social value to old buildings 
through modernization. 

Recently Union Dime hired an architect 
whose name is John S. Burrell and the 
changes which he suggested for the Third 
\venue property involved both the ele- 
ments of demolition and reclamation. While 
the dozen apartments which the old build- 
ings prov ided were large, their jolly plan 
ning brought toilets next to kitchens and 
they were devoid of air and sunshine. 
Major stroke was the removal of the two 
upper floors of alternate buildings to allow 
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the installation of windows on the third 
and fourth floors of two of the buildings. 
Light shafts are to be provided in the second 
story of the resulting two-story structures, 
from which the second story apartments in 
the taller buildings will likewise profit. 

While this drastic revaluation of space 
was being made, several were the good 
features of the old buildings which the 
architect decided to retain. Solidly made, 
with high ceilings, their rehabilitation 
seemed to promise more than new building 
would have allowed. The floors proved 
strong and soundproof, and the stone front 
needed only a good cleaning. 

Ata cost of about $24,000 the floors were 
reapportioned so that two apartments on 
each totaled sixteen. Most of the invest 
ment went into new mechanical equipment 
for the apartments and new fronts for the 
stores. A large living room, bedroom, bath 
and full kitchen were provided, and ‘‘ ample 
closet space’? was even part of President 
DeBost’s text when he spoke of the im- 
provement. New steam heating and plumb- 
ing systems, with all new bathroom and 
kitchen fixtures, and hardwood floors are 
part of the plan, which the banker last 
month characterized as “one of the simplest 
ways of rehabilitating ‘old law’ tenements, 
involving no structural changes other than 
the small amount of demolition”’ which did 
away with space ‘“‘about equivalent to the 
former ‘dead’ area, which was both unde- 
sirable and unprofitable from an investment 
standpoint.” 

“This alteration is of special interest,” 
commented Banker DeBost ‘‘as the basic 
idea may be applied to a vast number of 
city buildings which have been for many 
vears a serious problem from both the social 
and the investor’s point of view. When 
compared with the more ambitious slum 
clearance projects involving the assembling 
of large plots and the removal of all existing 
structures, this scheme proves eminently 
practicable.’ 


With a clipping from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in hand, from which he quoted 
Allan D. Albert, secretary of the Architec- 
tural Commission for A Century of Prog- 
ress, as saving ‘ Permanence in building is 
just another old idea,”” Union Dime Archi- 
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tect Burrell insisted last month that what 
he called ‘the short life theory’ has caused 
“and will in the future cause incalculable 
loss.”” 

“Twenty years ago,”’ he said, “‘ there was 
a general impression that the life of a 
‘modern’ building was 30 years. This 
premise, after a lapse of years, has proved 
false. The entire mortgage structure has as 
its foundation a large group of buildings 
averaging at least 20 years which are stil] 
sound and serviceable. However, there is an 
element of truth in the 30-year premise. 
The exact truth is that the life of the mechan- 
ical equipment of these structures is less than 
30 years. 

“The late Mr. Statler, in building his 
chain of hotels, was one of the first. to 
realize the significance of the short life of 
mechanical equipment, and to work out 
with his architects a system of accessible 
pipe shafts. This is now the general practice 
in good construction and, coupled with 
improved pipes and fittings, has materially 
increased the life expectancy of mechanical 
equipment. 

“The important fact to consider is this: 
If the usefulness of any property over 20 
years old is to be maintained, the mechani- 
cal equipment must be replaced. . . .” 


A ST. LOUIS SURVEY 


reveals why people stay in a 
blighted district.” 


A survey of a “blighted area”’ of 25 
blocks on the North Side of St. Louis has 
shown that 63 per cent of the dwellings in 
the section have neither bathrooms nor 
proper sanitary facilities, Harland Barthol- 
omew, engineer for the City Plan Commis- 
sion, told a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. 

The average monthly rental paid in this 
area is $10.69, he said. This sum includes 
dwelling places of from one to five rooms, 
the average being three rooms. 

The survey, Bartholomew stated, showed 
17.2 per cent of the buildings were dilapi- 
dated, 2.2 were in bad condition, 53.2 
per cent were in poor condition, and 17.4 
per cent were fair. The “daylight ade 
quacy”’ was bad in 20.4 of the dwelling 
places, poor in 76.6 per cent, fair in 1.4, 
and good in 6.6 per cent. 

One-fourth of the property is vacant. 

Tenants on 32 per cent of it want to 
remain. The remaining 68 per cent, who 
are content tostay where they are, although 
they are not satisfied, told survey workers 
that they were accustomed to nothing bet- 
ter, that they could not afford to move, 
that they had been life-long residents of 
the district, that they were near work, or 
that they were receiving cheap or free rent. 

Seventy-five per cent of the residents 
live within a mile and one-half of their 
places of employment. 

In the 25-block area are 978 families, of 
which 174 have automobiles. 
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TICKER TALK 


One and All: 


Whiskey made the July stock market. 
Whiskey sent it roaring through to New 
Deal highs and whiskey sent it reeling for 
the sharpest reaction since the U. S. quit 
gold. Of course, inflation was the main- 
spring of the upward movement, but the 
gyrations of the whiskey stocks whetted 
the public appetite as nothing else could. 
And shares in pretty nearly every company 
whose president had ever had a dram of 
Golden Wedding were touted about the mar- 
ket place as a whiskey stock. Although until 
well into the month there was. strictly 
speaking only one U. S. whiskey stock to 
buy and sell — National Distillers. 

This unique concern has long been ready 
to prove that Americans are a whiskey- 
drinking people. Its president, Seton 
Porter, has collected 70 per cent of all 
U. S. bonded whiskey in his warehouses. 
Its brands are legion and _ legendary. 
lately it acquired from David Schulte and 
some of his companies the famed Overholt 
distillery (from which Andrew Mellon and 
the late Henry Clay Frick made minor 
fortunes in pre-War days). Its tall, thin, 
pipe-smoking president Seton Porter is 
as well known in Manhattan’s clubs as in 
Wall Street. A partner in his brother's 
firm of Sanderson & Porter, consulting en- 
gineers, he took on whiskey in 1924. Al- 
most as famed as his whiskey is his wife’s 
bathroom in their swank Park Avenue 
apartment. Floored in black and white 
marble, it has a jade ceiling and mirrors 
framed in black glass rising from the side 
of the tub. 

National Distillers began its long climb 
at $16 last Spring. Boardroom chatter 
had it destined for $200, $300, $500. But it 
stopped at $124. That day Curb brokers 
dealing in Canadian whiskey issues were so 
swamped with orders that they had diffi- 
culty in setting an opening. Rumors spread 
that certain issues had been suspended. 
Operators took advantage of the good news 
that the Solid South was going wet to cash 
in on their profits. 
Whiskey stocks began 
to slip. Window-jump- 
ing was widely ru- 
mored. 

Oklahoma's Senator 
(“Canute”) Thomas, 
arch-inflationist, 
flashed telegrams to 
the Stock Exchange 
and the Chicago Board 
of Trade, demanding 
that they stop the 





World-Telegram 
“Doc” Crawford 


Selfish Speculator ? 


slaughter. His idea was 
'o slap on a limit to the amount of loss 
a grain or a stock could have on one day, 
which the Board of Trade quickly did. 
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The chief reason was that the Grain 
Administration had found a “selfish specu 
lator’’ long some 13,000,000 bu. of wheat 
and 4,000,000 bu. of corn (not to mention 
vast quantities of flax, rye, cotton, silver, 
eggs and stocks) and had learned that he 
was about to be sold to a fare-you-well by 
his two score of brokers. The man was Dr. 
Edward A. Crawford who was promptly 
suspended for inability to meet his engage- 
ments. Dr. Crawford stands 5 ft. 5, weighs 
120, gave up dentistry in Jacksonville to 
speculate in cotton and won the name of the 
“ice water trader’? he was so impassive. 
In 1925 he came to New York broke. He 
cleaned up, then was taken over the hurdles 
in the 1932 rally because of his commit 
ments (through the sale of calls) for the 
decline. 

He came back and bet all on inflation. He 
cornered rye, according to gossip, holding 
half the world’s visible supply. His big hold- 
ings of grain made paper profits at the rate 
of $1,000,000 or so a day and he stood to 
possess a fortune equaling the greatest in 
the land — until. . His wife works with 
him, studying charts and trends. Otherwise 
he is a complete lone wolf, eating alone in 
cheap cafeterias, wearing shabby clothes, 
riding in street cars and subways, and con- 
fiding in no man. 

Goldminers and a group backed by the 
Committee of the Nation, loudest trumpet- 
ers for inflation, are knocking at the White 
House back door. They want a free gold 
market and they want it quick. The New 
York Commodity Exchange is examining 
the possibilities of admitting other ‘non- 
ferrous metal”’ to trading. The U. S. has 
not had a rip-roaring speculative gold 
market since Jason (Jay) Gould whipped 
up a corner in the yellow metal in 1869. A 
gold market would not only be a boon to 
commodity brokers but would also enable 
U.S. mines to sell gold for what it is worth, 
not a fiction decreed by law. Some gold is 
bootlegged to Canada where a premium is 
gladly paid. 

An investment counsel firm that made a 
name for itself during the Depression was 
Young & Ottley. Last month C. W. Young 
quit the firm to start his own business. 
Jimmy Ottley and Willard Young combined 
soon after they were graduated from Yale, 
the money coming from Ottley and the 
counsel from Young. Wall Streeters pointed 
them out as an example of a couple of 
bright youngsters who had struck out for 
themselves and made good instead of tread- 
ing the routine paths of bond selling. By 
keeping customers out of common stocks in 
1931 and 1932 they made a fine reputation. 
C. W. Young & Co. is backed by the Brady 
interests. Young James Cox (“ Jim’"’) Brady 
is on the board as well as William \V. 
Griffen, head man in the Brady Estate. 
Other directors include Harvard's onetime 
footballer, Charlie O’Hearn, and Yale's 
onetime basketballer, Frank Lackey, Jr. 

Everyone knows how sandy-haired Floyd 
Bostwick Odlum gobbled up investment 
trust after investment 


trust, including 
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Goldman, Sachs Trading, Blue Ridge and 
Shenandoah, to swell the portfolio of his 
Atlas Corp. Many people had the same 
idea but they did not have the money. A 
new trust gobbler has appeared in the form 
of John Davison 
Rockefeller’s 
law. Youngish David 
Milton started out 
with a little private in 
vestment trust, just 
like Mr. Odlum. He 
picked up Equity 
Corp. which in’ turn 


son in 





had fingers in many 
other trust pies. Then 
David Milton he set United 
Enlarging His Equity Founders, that 1929 

marvel. With a few 
odds and ends he now has about $70,000,000 
in unconsolidated assets. He cordially dis 


Unde-wood & Underwood 


atter 


likes the way the press always links Equity 
Corp. with Rockefeller. For the only con 
nection is through his wife, Abby 


Between Sales: J. P. Morgan & Co. have 
ordered translated into French the statements 
which were read to the U. S. Senators. They 
are afraid that France, always a good Morgan 
customer, might have got the wrong impres 
sion from the press —- what with the midget 
and all. . . . Jesse Livermore's former wife 
recently auctioned off her house and furnish 
ings (including a Rolls-Royce) for the benefit 
of creditors. Friends of the onetime Mrs 
Livermore had a field day picking up the 
things they had always coveted. . . . Penn 
sylvania R. R. paid back $18,500,000 of the 
$27,500,000 it borrowed from the R.F.C. to 
complete its electrification program. Mean 
time New York Central started to negotiate 
for lower interest on its Government bor 
rowings. Foreign exchange markets are 
very thin. For $10,000 you can have the du 
bious privilege of budging great Sterling a 
point or so Only three of Vermont's 
fifty or more State banks have been allowed to 
open since the moratorium. Officials de not 
seem to realize that in Vermont there is not 
much except granite-secured mortgages to 
put in a bank’s portfolio. Appoint ment 
of Rock Island’s reorganization managers 
brought bondholders to their feet. Hayden 
Stone, Chase National Bank and_ Dillon, 
Read are all large stockholders. No less than 
five committees convened to see that the 
equity was properly shaved. Braintrusty 
Berle opined that Rock Island Frisco should 
be merged. . Lehman Bros. put out 
Schenley Distillers at $15. It first sold on the 
Curb at $43 and shot to $47. Shades of Wad 
hill Catchings and his Blue Ridge and Shenan 
doah. . . . R. J. Reynolds’ cash position is 
much improved by the sale of $18,000,000 of 
its own stock, once listed on the balance sheet 
as ‘investment in non-competitive company.’ 
; Congoleum’s earnings assure the divi 
dend as far as one can look ahead with the 


present low ceiling. . . . As usual, talk of 
‘*Morgan sponsorship”’ to the last part of 
Johns-Manville’s rise. . . . Sick of working 


until 2 A.M., employes of Harris, Upham & 
Co. walked out, leaving the firm stranded on 
the third biggest day of history “ There 
ought to be a code for customers’ complained 
a broker after listening to customers complain 
about the losses they took on stocks they 
made him buy for them. . . . The penny 
mining shares in San Francisco, Colorado 
Springs, Montreal and Toronto have had 
spectacular moves. . . . 
Yours for free gold, 
Longan Short 











EARNINGS 





Ow resrvary 14, when increasing reports 
from the West of toppling banks warned 
of the impending crisis, A. W. Hawkes, the 
publicity-dodging president of the Con- 
goleum-Nairn Co., sat down to address his 
stockholders. Profits for the company in 
1932 were $674,402, a decrease of $565,000 
from the company’s excellent 1931 result. 


nation and the business of the country will 


be intelligently solved in due course of 
time.”’ 
When he wrote this report President 


Hawkes might have been hoping for the 
best, but the best could have been no better 
than the report he made last month for the 
first half of the year. Congoleum-Nairn 
during the six months ended June 30 made 
$1,102,224 against $367,297 in the same 
period of 1932, or almost thrice as much. 
[ts earnings covered the full year’s divi- 
dend of 60 cents with 23 cents to spare. 
Its cash position remained unimpeachable 


met fierce competition from jovial, bushy- 
mustached Sir Michael Nairn of Scotland 
whose family had been making flooring 
since 1874. In 1924 the company became 
Congoleum-Nairn and Baronet Nairn was 
made vice chairman. The company has 
made money every year since it was formed 
but the last six months showed the biggest 
profit for the first half of any year since 
1926, when it earned $1,436,000. 


Other second-quarter reports included: 


000’s omitted; D = deficit) 













































Said President Hawkes: ‘Your com- with its current assets of $16,396,000 1933 1932 
any, even under these difficult business standing at over 35 times its current Anaconda Wire 65 D 323 D 
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conditions, has been able to maintain the liabilities. Wall Street promptly bid the Atlas Powder 137 75 D 
x a . ° ° re ° : ’ :— in- Tee ) 
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ditions as soon as they make their appear- Congoleum Co. Its first president was Seow 1414 730) 
ance... . Che people of this country have Altred William Erickson who is now its \farion Steam Shovel 123 D 106 D 
always found it possible in the past to chairman, although his most active interest —_\{inneapolis-Honeywell 23 32D 
work out their difficulties, and we have no _ is in the advertising firm of McCann-Erick- — Otis Elevator 419 D 149 D 
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Comment on the Charts 


The cost chart shows average prices in May, the latest 
month available to date. Next month should show it point- 
ing sharply up, for during June many prices entering into 
it were upped. At present the price picture is one of utmost 
confusion; one of the largest construction firms states that 
it has lost all contact with the market, that it knows where 
prices stand only when it enters actual bids. Except 
where old stocks are still on hand, prices at present are 
considerably higher than shown in the chart. The mortgage 
money chart reveals the general inactivity of the savings 
hank, a prime mortgage money source. But gradually the 
margin of sales (and un-renewed maturities) over purchases 
a decline. The stock chart tells the well-known story, 
hoom followed by sharp decline. But note that by ratio the 
huilding material stocks have fared better than the general 
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THE GREAT THAW 


may free millions in mortgage money. Which is the prime 


requisite for new building. 


Axy appraisal of the immediate future of 
the building industry must consider first 
of all the probable availability of capital. 
In the past a forecast of general interest 
rates was sufficient to accomplish this. 
However, in recent years the general cost 
of money failed completely to indicate how 
difficult it was to obtain funds for loans 
upon real estate. 

In spite of low interest rates, building 
and mortgage money has been scarce. This 
has been caused by two unfortunate but 
abundantly apparent conditions, one within 
the lending institutions and the other within 
real estate itself. 

Institutions with money to employ during 
the past few years all realized the danger of 
a crisis at any moment. They had to confine 
their investing to very high-grade short 
term commitments or long term loans of 
high marketability. Real estate was being 
deflated so rapidly and so drastically that 
loans upon it had little merit whatsoever. 
Not only was there always the question of 
repayment upon maturity, but also the 
question of marketability in an emergency. 

In addition to this the primary sources 
of real estate money, the savings banks, life 
insurance companies, building and loan 
associations and mortgage companies, were 
not only prevented from making loans for 
the above reasons but also many of them 
were faced with impaired solvency. They 
had to meet heavy withdrawals and drains 
on cash at the same time that their invest- 
ment accounts were swirling downwards. 
In addition, the usual turnover in mortgage 
loans was halted by the general freeze. 
Amortization was waived or allowed to 
accumulate and maturities were met with 
renewals. And then too the sudden appear- 
ance upon the books of foreclosed properties 
as “‘owned real estate” terrified many a 
conservative institution. For most bankers, 
although they can look with complacence 
upon millions of dollars in mortgage loans 
and a few hundred thousand dollars worth 
of hypothecated securities dread to acknowl- 
edge a single square foot of hypothecated 
land. 

The strenuous methods with which the 
banking collapse was handled removed all 
public panic and the likelihood of a repeti- 
tion. Institutions with funds to lend now 
have only to ask whether or not real estate 
has reached the end of its deflation. The 
difference between a short-term loan and a 
long-term loan, between a marketable 
security and an unmarketable one, is once 
again purely a matter of a-balanced invest- 
ment program. 

It can be stated with complete confidence 
that rents will go no lower. Their continual 
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decline was part of the nation-wide defla- 
tionary spiral. Lessened ability on the part 
of the tenants to pay and the competition 
of distressed property kept the movement 
going. Increased purchasing power and 
earning power has halted the decline. For 
it must be remembered that real estate's 
downfall was caused not only by the exodus 
of tenants as shown in the occupancy figures 
but also in the inability of tenants to meet 
their rent bills. Every building manager 
knows that his prayers for higher rentals are 
already half answered when accumulated 
debts start being paid. In addition, operat- 
ing costs are lower and real estate has under- 
gone a drastic capital deflation which has 
cut fixed charges. Recent reorganizations 
have been made with full realization of the 
realities and many junior mortgage bonds 
have been wiped out or replaced with bonds 
on which interest is payable only as and 
if earned. 

In a later issue the question of real 
estate’s earning power in the future will be 
discussed. This article deals only with its 
borrowing power or credit standing. For 
this end, it is sufficient to state that real 
estate’s credit rating has been recaptured 
for rents have stopped going down. The 
loan manager does not care what a property 
may be earning three years from now or 
whether inflation will triple its dollar value. 
He only wants to make sure that it will be 
earning no less. When this is the case, a 
conservative loan is justified. 

The rising securities market has started 
the great thaw. Huge unrealized (and often 
unmentioned) losses have been whittled 
down. The same increased purchasing and 
earning power which helps real estate helps 
the big lending institutions to build up their 
cash positions again. Life insurance com- 
panies report that loans are rapidly being 
paid back. Last April the companies having 
90 per cent of the assets in the field reported 
policy loans of $2,987,000,000, compared 
to urban mortgages of $4,645,000,000. 
When policy loans are repaid, the money 
has to be invested. Usually about 25 per 
cent of life insurance money goes into 
urban mortgages. This year to date only 
about 8 per cent has, indicating the great 
increase which can be expected. 

The same situation exists in the other 
sources of mortgage money. The building 
and loan associations have for the most part 
been aided by legislation and now they, and 
other holders of home mortgages, can turn 
to the Home Owners Loan Corp. and 
exchange much. of. their paper for cash 
which will put them back on their feet 
and enable them to renew operations in the 
usual way. The savings banks’ dealings in 
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mortgages (as shown on page 146) reveal 
that finally new investments are catching 
up with sales and unrenewed maturities 

Another point to be considered in regard 
to the institutional willingness to lend on 
mortgages is that earning power, forgotten 
in the fight for solvency, must be restored. 
Early this year the difference between a 2 
per cent call loan and a 6 per cent mortgage 
loan for all practical purposes was the 
difference between cash and frozen assets 
Now it is just 300 per cent greater earning 
power. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


A $4,750,000 BID 


bought the $27,000,000 Lincoln 
Building—10th highest. 


Tue clerk spent more than an hour dron 
ing the details and terms of the sale and 
reading the description of 500 items of 
equipment and stores in the basement of 
the building. Then Joseph P. Day, dressed 
as usual in black, wearing a neat little black 
bow tie and a white carnation, stepped up 
to the rostrum. 

He could have shouted: “Here we have 
the Lincoln Building, the $27,000,000 
Lincoln Building on 42nd Street, the new 
and handsome Lincoln Building, opposite 
Grand Central Station, the Lincoln Build 
ing with 927,000 sq. ft., the tenth highest 
building in the world and the highest 
building ever to fall under the hammer.”’ 

But he said none of these things. He 
said, “What am I bid for the Lincoln Build 


ing?” 
Charles F. Batchelder, representing the 
holders of the first mortgage, said: ‘ Three 


million, two hundred thousand dollars.” 

Famed operator Robert F. Dowling, 
ready to pay cash on the spot, quietly 
remarked, ‘‘ Four million dollars.” 

“Four million, two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand,” responded Mr. Batchelder. 

Mr. Dowling raised his bid another 
quarter of a million dollars. 

“Four million, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand,” said Mr. Batchelder. 

Mr. Dowling was silent. Joseph P. Day 
smiled at him and said, ‘Now Robert.” 
Mr. Dowling shook his head. 

Thus, in the dingy auction room at 18 
Vesey Street the Lincoln Building passed 
into the hands of the holders of a $16,000,- 
000 first mortgage. The owners of $10,000, 
000 worth of junior securities, who had 
tried in vain to halt the sale because of the 
low condition of real estate, saw their 
investment wiped out in the ten minutes 
between the time Joseph P. Day said 
“What am I bid?” and “Sold.” 
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MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO'S HOTTEST DAY 


brought air conditioning to the Tribune Tower. A Philadel- 
phia building uses air conditioning to get tenants. 


Manvractt RERS of air conditioning equip- 
ment licked their chops last month. For 
Col. Robert Rutherford McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, had decided 
to celebrate Chicago's hottest June day in 
history (101°) by asking Manager Holmes 
Onderdonk of the Tribune Tower to make 
an immediate survey of air conditioning. 
Four hundred and fifty-six feet high, with 
247,000 sq. ft. of floor space, the massive 
Gothic Tribune Tower will be one of the 
biggest buildings completely air condi- 
tioned and cooled. Rough estimates of the 
cost of the job varied between $300,000 
and $500,000. While plans are still far from 
complete, there will probably be both a 
central plant and unit plants for some 
space which cannot be reached easily by 
the central plant. 

The Tribune Tower at present is about 
80 per cent occupied, with the newspaper 
taking 60 per cent of the space. Although 
Col. McCormick's first thought was that air 
conditioning would aid his sweltering em- 
ployes, he also of course realized how it 
would boost the demand for the vacant 
space on which the asking price has 
dropped to about $2.50 from the old $4 
level. The night following the decision, one 
of Col. McCormick's star editorial writers 
puffed it as follows: 

“The Tribune believes, and has said, 
that the next great advance in human com 








conditioning is only one feature of the planned 
efficiency of TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH. 
4 new and well equipped garage 
is located at 12th & Fithert Streets 


Lt 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
SAVING FUND BUILDING 
Twelve South Twelfth 


Rental Agent: RICHARD J. SELTZER 
225 Se. 15th St, Phila., PENnypecker 7532 


To To 
~4 . \d . s = 

BRANCH MANAGERS Advertising Agencies 
ee Come to TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH. Visit 
your company for a very definite reason: 
The executives of your company know that the sample floor, the observation platform, the 
there is business to be had in America’s third banking room, the safe-deposit vault. Experi- 
largest city, and hold you responsible for ob- ence the Manufactured Weather. Fiddle with 
taining it. Your office space may seem incon- the thermostatic heat control. Click on the 
sequential to your success. But do you realize shadowless, glareless lights. Control the day- 
that air conditioning, by destroying mental light with the Venetian blinds. Watch the speed 
fatigue, betters the health and increases the of the elevators as they register cach passing 
earning power of your office force? Yet air floor. Then write your own superlatives. Space 


fort will be achieved by air conditioning. 
It will add enormously to the comfort 
and to the health of human beings. 

“That great advancement in its full pos- 
sibilities lies ahead, but we have already 
crossed the threshhold. . . 

“The improvement at this stage is com- 
plicated and expensive, but it will represent 
a notable contribution to progress. In the 
first stages of every new system errors and 
disappointments are numerous, and ex- 
penditures are heavy. In the perpetual ex- 
perimentation which has marked the 
evolution of the great Tribune plant, that 
has never checked its progress. The prob- 
lems of cost and mechanical efficiency have 
been progressively solved. This will be the 
history of air conditioning. The motto is 
Farragut’s: ‘Full steam ahead and damn 
the torpedoes.’ 

“The Tribune Tower will be air condi- 
tioned as a contribution to the comfort and 
health of its occupants, as a contribution to 
the progress of air conditioning for all, as a 
contribution to the economic revival of the 
nation. 

“We do not predict the pace air condi- 
tioning will achieve, but we do not doubt 
that, before another generation has ar- 
rived, not only all important buildings, 
public and private, will be air conditioned, 
but private dwellings, even those of modest 
cost. Air conditioning, like the automobile, 





rates are surprisingly low on a twelve-time basis. 


1 newe and well equipped garage 
is located at 12th & Filbert Streets 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
SAVING FUND BUILDING 
Twelve Seuth Twelfth 


Rental Agent: RICHARD J. SELTZER 
225 So. 15th St, Phila, PENnypacker 7532 








How an Advertising Agency Handled Air Conditioning 
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will be brought within the means of all 
home owners. It will have taken its place 
among the normal conditions of human 
life.” 


The Tribune Tower job will probably 
start during the winter, be completed for 
next summer's heat. 


ef How best may the air conditioned office 
building advertise for customers? The No. 
1 Example of such a building is of course 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund _ Society 
Building. Its advertising was turned over 
to smart Jerome B. Gray & Co. and the 
results have been notable. 

The first advertising was a direct mail 
campaign which reached 10,000 Philadel- 
phians. One thousand wrote in for addi- 
tional information and each of thes: was 
sent a questionnaire asking what special 
features of the building had been found 
significant. Some 400 answered, of whom 
90 per cent replied that air conditioning 
was the most important thing about the 
building to them. A recent checkup on this 
first direct mail campaign revealed the sur- 
prising fact that 80 per cent of the build- 
ing’s present tenants were on the mailing 
list. The building’s newspaper advertising 
has been vigorous but in good taste. The 
daily temperature advertisement (see illus- 
trations) is considered a “stopper” by 
advertising men. Present efforts are being 
directed to means by which businessmen 
can be brought to visit the building, there 
to feel air conditioning at first hand. 


# The railways have offered a mighty 
prospective market for air conditioning 
equipment. Last month W. J. Plack, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the famed Santa 
Fe, said, ‘With a return to anything like 
normal earnings every first-class limited 
train in the U. S. will be quickly equipped 





cleanliness. We offer you May weather all year- 
round, and absence of dust from outside. 
Visit TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH. View 
it critically, from the standpoint of its being 
your studio. The rentals are surprisingly low. 


4 new and well equipped garage 
is located at 12th & Filbert Streets 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
SAVING FUND BUILDING 
Twelve South Twelfth 


Rental Agent: RICHARD J. SELTZER 
225 Se. 15th St., Phile., PENnypacker 7532 


To 
ARTISTS 
You require a strong north light. The north- 
ern wall of TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH is 
65% glass! ... You demand quiet. Air condi- 
tioning provides that—for the windows need 
never be —— ... You want comfort and 
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As for the At- 
Topeka & Santa Fe, it was prepar- 
ing to air condition all its limited trains 
when the slump came on. We went ahead, 
however, and air conditioned all our dining 


HD HAY FEVER RELIEF 


IE without drugs or travel 


with air conditioned cars. 
( hison, 
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Air Conditioning Popularized 


cars. At that time, three years ago, the cost 
of this work was about $7,500 per car, but 
it may since have been reduced by modifi- 
cations and improvements.’ Naturally, 
cool, air conditioned trains will promote a 
demand for air conditioning in buildings. 





THE WEATHER AT 
TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH 


At12So. 12th | On the Street 
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34 43 
(at 2 P. M. yesterday) 


Rental Agent—RICHARD J. SELTZER 
225 So. 15th St., Phila. Phone PEN. 7532 











This 


days, 


advertisement appears Tues- 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays in five Philadelphia papers. A 
typical range of the figures in June was: 


12 South 12th Street 
June 12 rind 94° 
7% 54% 
June 13 74° 67° 
39% 51% 
June 14 ri 62° 
A% 50% 
June 15 72° 62° 
26% 38% 
June 16 rf oy 66° 
137% 55% 
June 19 7# Sag 
18% 33% 
June 20 72° 74° 
11% 57% 
June 21 Zz 82° 
14% 60% 
June 22 77 < 
16% 68% 
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THE ELEVATORS STOPPED 


for 41 minutes in the Chrysler 
Building but there was no panic. 


“Wuar would happen if the elevators 
stopped?”’ In modern skyscrapers this has 
been an interesting but academic question. 
Last month, 


answered. 


however, it was dramatically 
One busy Wednesday morning 
those of the Chrysler Building's 24 speedy 
passenger cars which were in the process of 
ascent and descent jerked suddenly to a 
stop. 

“IT "phoned the 
course,” 


starter right away, of 
said one of the elevator operators, 
“and after we learned what was wrong and 
that we were to be stalled for a good long 
time we floor in our 
car.’’ Despite newspaper reports there was 
no panic or hysteria. 

In the big rust-colored lobby and in re 
ception rooms 50, 60, 70 stories up crowds 
fussed and fumed for 41 
paired, 


all sat down on the 


minutes. Unim 
the rumbly padded freight eleva 
tors, entrance to which is gained at the rear 
of the building, were soon overtaxed. Their 
first duty was to transport trouble men 
from the power company to floors 30 and 60 
where are the transformers which went bad. 
Later one of them carried Walter P. Chrys- 
ler to his 65th floor office. News reporters 
found other big-name tenants in the lobby 


CHICAGO'S UPS AND DOWNS 


(Continued from page 143) 


As a result, the company has been sub- 
jected to considerable criticism, both by 
the bondholders and by the real estate in- 
terests, the latter on the contention that it 
has taken away from the real estate broker 
much of the business which should have 
been his because of the receiverships which 
it controls. Through overtures of its presi- 
dent, Holman D. Pettibone, 
it has indicated that efforts are 
being made to divorce itself from any phase 
of the business which might be construed as 
that of the real estate broker. 

There still remains a not inconsiderable 
number of owners who have 
faith in the future of Chicago. There is the 
estate of Marshall Field, with George A. 
Richardson as its guiding light, now com- 
pleting the new Field Building at La Salle, 
Adams and Clark Streets in the financial 
district and which has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the past few years 
in modernizing and making more tenantable 
older buildings which it owns. There is the 
Borland estate, with Chauncey B. Borland 
at its head, owner of the Borland Building 
at La Salle and Monroe Streets and other 
valuable holdings. Colonel Gordon Strong, 
in charge of the affairs of the heirs of the 
late General Henry Strong, owners of the 


in recent weeks, 
serious 


maintained 
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W.P CHRYSLER BUILDING CORPORATION 
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The ui Building Explains 


crowd and told freely of their discomtiture 
which failed to please the 
ment, 


building manage 
headlines which 
Marooned in Chrysler Eleva 
‘Thousands Left High in Chrysler 
Tower” and 


also indignant at 
said ‘Score 
tors,” 
an editorial which mad 
bold to suggest that 

least one ‘independent’ 
good guarantee 


ience or alarm.” 


high buildings at 
elevator is a pretty 
inconven 


against serious 


Republic Building, and active behind the 
scenes in worth while civic affairs, 
after time 
his city. 


has time 
demonstrated his confidence in 
Countless others are awaiting the 
future in expectation of the fulfillment of 


Chicago’s destiny, in spite of the setback 
encountered in the immediate past. 
Events of the last few years have ce 


veloped leaders in the real 
estate field, just as has been done in other 
lines. There still remain such men_ in 
Chicago as Albert H. Wetten, Paul Stein 
brecher, Henry G. Zander, Sr., 
Aldis, and the like, but there must be added 
to the rolls the names of such men as Frank 


new set 


(sraham 


S. Slosson, recently elected president of the 
National Building Owners 
and Managers and member of the firm of 
Hooker and Slosson; Newton C. Farr, J. 
Soule Waterfield, S. Charles Iversen, all 
former presidents of the Real 
Estate Board, and all active in recent years 


Association of 


Chi ago 


in civic and tax reform work; Harold H. 
Egan, whose firm was one of the first re 
cently selected by the county treasurer to 


assume the management of buildings placed 
in receivership under the new Skarda law; 
and L. J. Sheridan, who over the span of a 
few years has achieved nation-wide recog 


nition as an authority on management 
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THE REGIONAL ADVISERS 
OF PUBLIC WORKS 


1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticul: Ralph Leonard Cooper, 51, of 
Belfast, Me.; with headquarters at Boston. 

Mr. Cooper, a tall, soft-voiced man 
who likes horse races and baseball and 
has kept his figure, is the head of Cooper 
& Co., a Belfast lumber and _ building 
material concern which he inherited from 
his father about 30 years ago. He is con- 
genial, popular, and supposedly wealthy. 
He was born in Maine and schooled in 
Maine. He is a Unitarian, a lifelong 
Democrat and a very close friend of 
Governor Brann of Maine. Three years 
ago he was defeated for State Senator 
but was elected last month in the Demo- 
cratic landslide. His appointment, says 
Washington, was political. 





International 


Flynn, New York 


2) New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey: Edward Joseph Flynn, 43; with 
headquarters at New York City. 

Heavy-set and ruddy, Politician Flynn 
enjoys good clothes, good books and good 
etchings. Also, politics. He entered his pro- 
fession in 1918 and after three years in the 
Assembly was made sheriff of Bronx County. 
He won the recognition of Tammany and 
rendered services to Mayor Walker. As 
Governor, Roosevelt appointed Mr. Flynn 
New York Secretary of State. During the 
campaign, Mr. Flynn worked shoulder- 
to-shoulder with his friend Farley and won 
the gratitude of Tammany when he failed 
to support his man Mckee for the mayor- 


alty. As long ago as September, 1932, 
the political-wise World-Telegram won- 


dered: * Now if Mr. Farley should become 
a Postmaster General in a new Washing- 
ton Administration, what might be 
Mr. Flynn deserving?” Mr. Flynn, it 
should be noted, disavows kinship with 
William J. Flynn, Bronx Commissioner 
of Public Works. 





International 
Tobin, Chicago 


3) Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Wisconsin: Daniel J. Tobin, 58, of 
Indianapolis; with headquarters at Chicago. 

Since 1907 Irish-born Mr. Tobin has 
been president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers. He came to the 
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U. S. in 1890 and went through high 
school. He has sent his five sons and one 
daughter through college. He’s  hard- 
working and reserved, though easy to 
talk to. He was a member of President 
Wilson’s industrial conference and a di- 
rector of the Labor Bureau of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in the last 
campaign. He wanted badly to be Secre- 
tary of Labor and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor urged his appointment. 
Now labor is satisfied. 


4) North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Vinnesota, Iowa and Wyoming: Frank W. 
Vurphy, 64, of Wheaton, Minn.; with 
headquarters at Omaha. 

Tall, taciturn and serious, Frank W. 
Murphy would see the farmers’ plights 
solved by a guaranty of cost of produc- 
tion. He himself has 20 farms, each more 
than half a section and in each of which 
he takes a personal interest. Mr. Murphy 
is a lawyer by profession and is vice 
president of the Minnesota Bar Associa- 
tion. A lifelong Republican, he bolted 
when he felt that President Hoover did 
not envision the problems of agriculture. 
Popularly respected, his influence was 
great and he now achieves his reward. 


5) Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon: Marshall Newton Dana, 48, of 
Portland; with headquarters at Portland. 

Adviser Dana stands 6 ft., weighs 200 
lbs., is handsome with profuse silver-gray 
curly hair. He has a booming, resonant 


voice and is a capable orator. A news- 
paperman by training, he is associate 


editor of the Oregon Journal, on which his 
editorial hobbies are dairying, irrigation 
and wild life conservation (his extra- 
curricular hobbies are his garden and 
fishing). He is president of the National 
Reclamation Association and has led the 
campaign for power development of the 
Columbia River and for sewage disposal 
plants along the Willamette. He was an 
unsuccessful Democratic primary candi- 
date for U. S. senator last year but is now 
rewarded for editorial services rendered. 
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Wardell, San Francisco 


6) California, Nevada, Ulah and Ari- 
zona: Justus S. Wardell, 61, of San Fran- 
cisco; with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Mr. Wardell is a former newspaper man 
(publisher of the Daily Journal of Com- 
merce) and has been active in San Fran- 
cisco politics for the last 35 years. He was 
collector of internal revenue in the second 
Wilson Administration but resigned be- 
cause of “objections to dry laws.” He 
directed the Al Smith campaign in Cali- 
fornia. He was a candidate against McAdoo 
in the Democratic senatorial primaries 
last year, but thereafter was an active 
Roosevelt worker. A disgruntled candi- 
date is now pacified. Says Mr. Wardell, 
“Anyone who thinks politics or pork on 
this work ought to be shot at sunrise.” 


7) Texas, Louisiana and New Mezico: 
Clifford Jones of Spur, Tex.; with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth. 

Mr. Jones is a native of Colorado edu- 
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cated in the public schools of Kansas City. 
He was purchasing agent for the Kansas 
City Bag Manufacturing Co., later vice 
president of the Jacques Steel Co. of that 
city. He was one of the founders of Spur, 
going there in 1911 to operate the Swenson 
Properties, half a million acres of small 
farms. He is important in Western Texas 
business, civics and politics. His appoint- 
ment was endorsed by both Chambers of 
Commerce and politics. 
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Miles, Kansas City 


8) Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
sourtand Arkansas: Vincent Morgan Miles, 
48, of Little Rock; with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Vincent Miles was captain of a machine 
gun company in France. Which was the 
only year of seventeen in which he was 
not Democratic National Committeeman 
from Arkansas. He ran for the U. S. Senate 
against Hattie Caraway, blamed the De- 
pression on “tariff and taxes,” and was 
defeated. His appointment is attributed 
to his good friends in Washington and his 
good reputation in his region. 


9) Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida: Monroe Johnson, 
55, of Marion, S. C.; with headquarters at 
Allanta. 

Like everyone else in South Carolina, 
Monroe Johnson has been a Democrat 
all his life. He wears glasses, smokes a 
pipe, likes golf. He is a civil engineer, 
and was first chairman of his State’s High- 
way Commission. He has also been State 
Executive Committeeman for the Ameri- 
can Legion ever since it was organized. 
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Radcliffe, Richmond 


10) Tennessee, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 
North Carolina: George L. Radcliffe, 56, 
of Baltimore; with headquarters at Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Radcliffe is vigorous, quick and de- 
cisive in his manner. He was principal 
of a seminary for several years, then 
taught at Baltimore City College. In 1903 
he was admitted to the Bar. His business 
interests drew him into banking and he 
became senior vice president of Fidelity 
and Deposit Co., of which President 
Roosevelt was a New York vice presi- 
dent from 1921 to 1928. Mr. Radcliffe 
was Secretary of State from 1919 to 1921 
and has been active in local politics. He 
is a member of numerous clubs, including 
the polite Bachelors Cotillion. 
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“THE FIRST THING IN HOUSING 


and the last.’ An article by Eugene Klaber of Chicago, Chief of the Tech- 
nical Staff of the Public Works Housing Division. 


A FINANCIAL prospectus for an income producing build- 
ing starts with the cost of land; then follow the cost of the 
building, fees, carrying charges, etc. At the very end 
appears the amount of rental to be charged and the 
return on the equity. This procedure works well enough 
for the average real estate promotion; the price of the 
land is known, and, if the scheme is otherwise sound, the 
rental charged will be justified. When we are dealing 
with housing for the lower wage brackets, this procedure 
is putting the cart before the horse. It is frequently fol- 
lowed for two reasons: 1) It is customary; 2) compara- 
tively few assembled tracts are available in the inlying 
sections of our urban centers for large scale housing 
projects and, where one is found, the tendency is to as- 
sume its price as a fixed element in the set-up. All too fre- 
quently, the result is that the land is overcrowded in 
order to cover the land cost, or else that the rents are too 
high for those for whom the project was intended and 
they cannot afford to live there. 

Either of these two results is an indication of a failure 
to realize what are the constants and what the variables 
of housing costs. It may be contended that all elements 
of cost are variable and that interest and taxes have a 
greater influence on rental than any others, but at a given 
moment, when we are about to start a housing project, 
we can readily determine the tax rate or the degree of 
tax exemption, and similarly with interest; the minimum 
rate at a given moment can be ascertained; we can find 
what is asked for mortgage money and the promoters 
can set the return they expect to receive on the equity. 
Once these are known, they become fixed or vary within 
narrow limits, which are not optional. This is not true of 
land cost. I maintain that land cost is the last and not 
the first element to be determined. The following are the 
constants and variables of housing cost: 

CONSTANTS 

1) ABILITY OF THE TENANT To Pay. This is the first 
and principal constant. We must know at the outset 
just what type of tenant we are building for. If it is the 
$40-a-week clerical worker, we know that he can pay at 
most $35 a month for rent. The entire set-up must con- 
form to this figure. 

2) BUILDING CosT AND FEEs. Knowing our tenant and 
his needs, we can determine fairly well the space he will 
require and the equipment of his apartment. 

3) OPERATING Cost. This will be determined by the 
tvpe of service furnished; add repairs. 

4) TAXES AND INSURANCE ON THE BUILDING. 

5) DEPRECIATION. (Nos. 4 and 5 are directly de- 
endent on No. 2. 


VARIABLES 


1) CARRYING CHARGES. 


2) INTEREST AND RETURN ON Eguity. These are the 
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principal media through which cost is translated into 
rental. With taxes, insurance, depreciation and operating 
cost, they constitute the entire rental. Although they are 
variables, it is possible to determine what the lowest 
rates may be. 

3) LAND AND LAND TAX. This is the one element in the 
picture that can vary widely, and in some measure is 
optional. Land considered for a housing project may vary 
in cost from acreage prices to $1,000 per front foot. Of 
course, location of the property has a bearing on its de 
sirability for housing use, but the migrations of popula- 
tion in New York demonstrate that there is no such thing 
as necessary fixity of location, even for closely knit ethnii 
groups. Where it is desired to rehabilitate slum areas, 
there is an ever-present temptation to use high cost land 
and cut down the cost per family by building additional 
units on a given site. \We must therefore determine in 
advance the maximum density of population and the 
maximum ground coverage we are willing to accept 
The former will be affected by questions of schools, 
streets, transit, parks, etc., the latter by height of build- 
ings and possible light and air. 

In order to demonstrate this approach to the problem, 
I am giving a typical set-up. No claim is made for the 
accuracy of specific figures; the intention is merely to 
illustrate a method. The following assumptions have 
been made: 

a) The family can afford to pay $35 a month. 

b) They require a three-room apartment of 540 sq. ft. 
gross area, including the prorated portion of public stair 
hall. 

c) The buildings are three-story and basement. 
Floor to floor height, 9 ft. To determine cubage, multiply 
area by story height, plus one-third of cellar and roof, or 
13 ft. This equals 7,020 cu. ft. 

d) Building costs 27 cents a cu. ft., or $1,895.40 per 
family, plus 6 per cent fees, equals $2,009.24; say, $2,000. 

e) First mortgage of 70 per cent at 4% per cent interest. 

f) Equity received 4 per cent return. 

g) Charges on mortgage are 2 per cent. 

h) For the building, carrying charges average five 
months on the equity and three and one half months on 
the mortgage money. 

i) Janitor service, heat and hot water are furnished 

j) Vacancies and bad debts are 5 per cent of gross 
rentals. 

k) Depreciation is 2% per cent. 

1) Taxes are 2 per cent of cost. 

m) Insurance is $3 per annum per apartment 

n) Management costs 4 per cent of net rentals. 

0) Not more than 110 families per net acre. 

p) Forty-five per cent land coverage. 

q) Land is carried one vear and is taxed at the same 
ratio as the building. 

(Continued on page 18 
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A Short Cut to Finding the X's in the Housing Equation 





THE HOUSINGOMETER 


may be seen on the opposite page. It is the creation of Architect William 


— R. Ballard who describes it in this article. 


A Housingometer is a Slide Rule 
for Housing. On it are arranged 
all of the considerations which 
ordinarily go to make up a hous- 
ing project. This one is for tax- 
exempt housing in the vicinity 
of New York City. 

For any preliminary housing 
study it is necessary to assume 
building costs per average gross 
area room and to assume annual 
maintenance costs per room. Us- 
ually this is not done until after 
the project has been carefully 
drawn and the rooms are 
counted. Then there is a day of waiting until the neces- 
sary rent per room per month is calculated by longhand 
methods and some idea is obtained of what sort of peo- 
ple are going to be able to afford them. Usually they 
are not the right people and a new start is made. 

By studying the //ousingometer for a few minutes 
with the known qualifications of available site costs, de- 
sirable rents, possible financing, et al., the most reason- 
able solution of the problem settles itself out. Any 
drawing done before this solution is reached is time 
wasted. 





Architect Ballard 


The easiest way to learn how to use a slide rule is to 
multiply two by three and divide six by two. Probably 
the easiest way to realize the simplicity and value of the 
complex page opposite is to do comparatively the same 
thing. 

Suppose that you are interested in finding the maxi- 
mum amount that can be paid for developed land per 
square foot in a supposed scheme of four story walk-up 
buildings of 170 sq. ft. average gross room area, the 
buildings covering 50 per cent of the land. The rent 
contemplated is $11 per room per month and the financ- 
ing is an 85 per cent mortgage with 41% per cent interest 
and 2 per cent amortization and a 15 per cent equity at 
> per cent interest. 

Locate the horizontal line which proceeds to the right 
trom 4 (in circle) 170. Find on it the black arrow head 
$11 rent) which is enclosed in a circle (type of financing 
contemplated). Now project vertically into the 50 
per cent coverage line in the land cost section of the chart 
and it is seen that the maximum to be allowed for devel- 
oped land is about $3.65 per sq. ft. (by interpolating be- 
tween $3.50 and $4). By returning to the encircled black 

row head and by following the adjacent dotted line 
downward and to the right it is seen that the ratio of total 

vestment in land to building will be one to three plus. 

Probably you will say that this is proportionately too 

eat an investment in location as opposed to habitation 

ind vs. building) and that you would prefer a ratio of 

‘proximately one to six. Locate the point where the 1-6 

‘tted diagonal crosses the four-story 170 line. Inter- 
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polating between the black arrow head ($11 rent) and 
the white arrow head ($9 rent) we see that the rent will be 
about $10 per room per month and projecting upward we 
find that at 50 per cent coverage the maximum to be 
paid for developed land is about $1.90 per sq. ft. Now if 
you want to reduce the coverage to 40 per cent you see 
that $1.50 can be allowed for land. 

Suppose that at this point news flashes from Wash- 
ington that a type of financing may be counted on similar 
to an 85 per cent mortgage at 31% per cent interest and 
11% per cent amortization and 15 per cent equity at 5 
per cent interest. On the 4-170 line the nearest arrow head 
enclosed in a square is a white one ($9 rent). The rent 
would be just under $9. Looking above at line 4-200 
(four-story 200 sq. ft. average gross room area) the rent 
would be just $9. 

This process goes on, comparing, adjusting according 
to the financing, rent, prices of available sites, class of 
people to be housed, etc., until the obvious solution 
gravitates out. 

This Jlousingometer is set up according to an estab 
lished table of building costs per room and annual main- 
tenance costs per room. Any great change in these costs 
requires the setting up of a new Housingometer. 

The data are obtained by solving the following equa- 
tion for the various conditions of the chart. The equation: 


11.4X=$M+(Room cost x T)+|[Land cost per room x (T+.025 


Where: 
ba Rent per room per month 
11.4 Twelve months x .95 to allow for 5°) vacancies 
SM = Maintenance costs per room per year 
Room cost =Total cost per gross room as indicated by previous experi 
ence for housing type under consideration plus 15% for 
overhead 
T Annual financial charges applied to building (For instanc 
if a 66% mortgage (@ 3% amortization and 5°% interest 
ind a 34% equity @ 6%, T= (.66 x .08)+(.34 x .06 
(.34 x .06 x .13)—This last term representing federal tax on 
equity income 
Land cost Developed land cost per room. (Land cost per room 
100% coverage, equals 72°. supposing a 200 sq. ft. average gross room area 
in an eight-story building, times land cost per sq. ft 


The [H[ousingometer is set up on the basis of square 
foot land costs (vertical lines) and cost of square foot 
shaft of building from basement to roof (horizontal 
lines). By setting these off on a definite scale the ratio lines 
of land to building cost may be determined. 

In a Ilousingometer for taxed buildings the possible 
land costs would all be lower. For the same room costs 
and maintenance charges assumed here eight, ten and 
twelve-story taxed buildings cannot be built at all for 
these rents. 

Two other factors enter into housing, store rents and 
sub-metering. If stores are included in a project estimates 
vary between 50 cents and $1 as to the amount they would 
reduce the monthly room rent. Sub-metering income 
depends on the difference between wholesale and retail 
prices of gas and electricity. But if rents are reduced 
through sub-metering so that a family is just able to 
move in it will either have to move out again when the 
gas bill comes or use so little gas that it will hardly sup- 
port the housing project. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


With the above assumptions, the set-up would be ; 
follows: 


Cost of building, including fees (per family) $ 
Carrying charges 

70% x 4'4@G for 3% months=0.924 

30% x4 &Ytor5 months=0.50% 

2% Charges x 70G = 1.40% 


Total 2.82% 
2.82% trom 100% =97 .18% =$2,000 
Cherefore total building cost equals $2,058 .04 
Annual Expense (Building 
Operating 
Janitors ; $18.00 
Heat, light and power 60.00 
Repairs 50.00 


? 
N 


000 (00 





Fixed Charges 


Interest on Ist mortgage 70% x 4's% x $2,058 64.83 
Return on equity 30% x4 %x $2,058 24.70 
Taxes 2% x $2,058 41.16 
Insurance 3.00 
Depreciation, 2'.% x $2,058 51.45 
rotal, without management and vacancies $313.14 
Allowance for vacancies 5.0% 
Management 4% x 95% 3.8% 
Total 8.8% 
« $313.14 equals 91.2%. Theretore total rental for building 
Specify for ca $3454 
p Tenant can afford to pay $420.00 per annum 
Rental for building 343.36 per annum 
Rental available for land charges $76.64 per annum 
e That's all there is 
your Cc 1e] ) s Determination of Land Cost 
Original land cost 100 00% 
Carrying charges 4.25% 
104.25% 
A P W Annual Charges 
e 7 oe Interest on mortgage 3.15% 
Interest on equity 1.20% 
Taxes 2.00% 
Total 6.35% times 104.25% 6.62% 


os Allowing 8.8% for vacancies and management, 6.62% equals 91.2% 

n w/On»nil Owe gS of total land charge. Theretore land charge is 7.26% ot cost, and land 
cost per family is $1,055.64. With 540 sq. ft. building area, three-story 

buildings and 45% coverage, the land area per family is 400 sq. ft., tor 


which we have available $1,055.64. Hence the land cost for this project 
may not be in excess of $2.65 '4 per sq. tt. 
Sate eee This set up may be expressed graphically as shown 
in the Chart on page 20. 


DISCUSSION OF THE CHART. 
Better eee In Diagram 1 we show the set-up of this supposed 


project. An examination will show that, if the tenant can 

pay only $30 per month, the margin left for land charges 

More is so small that the land would have to cost less than 20 

cents per square foot. This means one of three things: a 

that inlying urban land could probably not be used; b 

* that service would have to be eliminated, or, c) that the 

Economical project would have to be subsidized by reducing or 

omitting the already comparatively moderate interest 
charges. 

Diagram 2 shows the reduction in rental if service is 
omitted. Its figures are not absolutely correct, as there 
[ would be some cost for lighting halls and a moderate 
| amount of janitor service would still be required for clean- 
ing halls, care of the garden, etc. The item of vacancies 
AF-8-33 and management would also be somewhat less. It is suffi- 
ciently correct, however, for our purposes. To the rental 
shown, the tenant would have to add his cost of heating 
and hot water. This diagram suggests the two-famils 




















~~ A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me the latest and complete cata- 
logue of A. P.W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 





a ee a ee ore oad Oe and three-family flats, so common in our cities. 
\ Diagram 3 is a picture for philanthropists. Here, in 
| Address... ee eeeeceeeeeees sete e eee ereeeeens addition to simplified service, a rent reduction is effected 
a ' by omitting all interest charges. Of course ‘‘it isn’t done, - 
Ws cis conckecnnesevese seks kee ween 





(Continued on page 20) 
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Forest Products Laboratory, University of Wis- 

consin, Madison. Architects: Holabird and Root, 

Chicago. General Contractor: C. B. Fritz & Co., 

Madison. Plumbing Contractor: W. J. Hyland 
Co., Madison. 
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A MARK of QUALITY since 1854 
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. Research Center 
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is Equipped with 
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i Forest Propucts LABoraTory is an authority on 
better building through its work to increase the 
usefulness of wood. Its own new building is one of 
the finest modern architectural achievements in the 
country. Equipment was skillfully chosen and 
placed by the architects to make this great new 
2% research center a model cf beauty and utility. 
) 
A — . 
can Kohler radiation and Kohler Enameled and 
fo Vitreous china fixtures complete with Kohler fit- 
ject . e . 
tings were chosen — a just tribute to Kohler qual- 
- ity, Kohler design, Kohler reliability. 
An all-Kohler installation assures not only satis- 
faction but reduces up-keep and saves money sooner 
sed or later. Of special value to architects is Kohler 
can centralized manufacturing. This permits better 
ges control of color, quality and design, insures that 
) . ° . , . » 
| 20 every fitting fits perfectly. Also it means that fix- 
; . tures and fittings reach the job together — no delay 
Ss ) 
?, when delay means money. 
the 
or Kohler products can be timed to arrive as needed 
rest and Kohler crates are even marked for particular 
floors and rooms if so ordered. And these are only 
”™ a few of the manifold advantages in making your 
nere © : + =e 1 Barrett Roof and Barrett Waterproofing protect the new First National 
specifications read “ all-Kohler. EtOgy GNe prow ing pre abt 
rate ‘ ‘ : Bank Building, New York. Owner: The First National Bank of the 
an- City of New York. Arch.: Walker and Gillette. Gern'l Cont.: Mare 
- Aig _ : Eidlitz and Son, Inc. R’fq Cont.: Tuttle Roofing Co. Waterproofing 
cies NOTE: You are invited to the Kohler of Kohler Cont.: Tide Water Roofing Co., Inc. All of New York City. 
uffi- Building at A Century of Progress — it marks 7 
ntal Kohler’s 60 years of Progress The regularity with which leading architects specify Bar- 
ting . ‘ : rett Roofs and Barrett Waterproofing for America’s finest 
gy buildings is striking evidence of the quality of Barrett ma- 
mils KOHLER CO., Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. terials and the character of Barrett methods and service. 
. Shipping Point: Sheboygan, Wis. Branches in principal cities 
in & The Gant company 
} a 
cteda . _ 
a 10 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
_ K O aa) L rb a OF K O he 3 Eb R In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St.. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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PROVIDE 
FLOOR-LEVEL ENTRANCE AND EXIT 


TO AND FROM THE MOVING STEPS 


HE Peter Clark organization, designers and 

builders of the world’s largest stage elevators 
at Radio City Music Hall, pioneers in the de- 
velopment of lifting and other mechanical 
equipment, present this new type, space saving 
escalator for the quiet, smooth, and continuous 
movement of passengers from floor to floor in 
any type of building. 


Correspondence invited 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


540 WEST 30TH ST. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
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“THE FIRST THING IN HOUSING AND THE LAST 
(Continued from page 18) 


but there is no reason why it should not be done. Wh« 
Mr. Goldmines gives a million dollar gymnasium 
Alma Mater, he does not expect to get his money back, n 
to receive interest on it. Why should he treat his housi: 
project as a step-child? Here he recovers at least the co 
of his building, through the depreciation fund. 
Diagram 4+ shows what happens to the rental if we c 
build on land costing $6 a sq. ft. What usually happen 
in a case like this is that the land is overcrowded, in orde 
to distribute the land charges. This means either added 


stories or greater land coverage. In this case, it would bx 
necessary to build two and one-quarter times as man) 
dwellings on the same ground to bring the rental down to 
$35 per month. If additional stories are built, the build- 
ings are more expensive to erect and service; if more 
buildings of the same height are erected, light, air and 
amenity are diminished. In either case, the tendency is 
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toward too great a density of population. The diagram 
serves well to illustrate the folly of trying to build inex- 
pensive housing on costly land. Whether the land cost is 
justified by market prices, or represents only the pro- 
moter’s attempt to make a speculative profit on the land, 
it is the tenant who suffers in one way or another. 

We may conclude from what has been presented that 
the appropriate cost of land for a given project is the 
capitalization of what the tenant can afford to pay for its / 
use. What he can pay is what is left over, after he has paid 
rental on the building. To avoid overcrowding of housing 
on expensive land, an ample standard of openness must 


be observed and a desirable maximum density of popu 
lation established. | 

I believe that by this or an analogous method the 
problem presented by any housing project can be studied 
more rationally than under the customary proceduré : 
and set-up. * 
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NUDITY UPHELD AT FAIR 


Some people probably would want to put 
pants on a horse,” said Superior Court 
Judge Joseph B. David in dismissing an 
action against A Century of Progress for 
sponsoring performances which the com- 
plaint charged were “‘lewd, lascivious, and 
degrading to public morals.’’ The per- 
formances under question were all being 
run in ‘‘ The Streets of Paris,” a concession 
owned and operated by Chicago archi- 
tects. (See The Architectural Forum, July, 
1933.) 

Mary Belle Spenser, the lawyer-plain- 
tiff, raised particular objection to: (1) the 
posing of a nude model for art students 
and others who paid 25 cents for the privi- 
lege of sketching her for ten minutes; 
(2) a girl who danced with only the pro- 
tection of two fans; (3) a kimono-clad 
girl who rolled out of bed when a marks- 
man hit the specified target. 

“There is no harm,” continued Judge 
David, ‘‘and certainly no injury to public 
morals when the human body is exposed. 

‘As far as lewdness is concerned, I have 
my own opinions, but I don't have to state 
them here. Only boobs go into places like 
those described in the bill. We have a lot 
of boobs in this country and we have to 
cater to them. Artists’ models can’t get a 
dime from me. But if someone else wants 
to pay, that’s their business. As far as I’m 
concerned, all these charges are a lot of 
old stuff to me. 

“T was watching an exhibit in the Hall 
of Science a short time ago. It showed the 
evolution of the human face. There were a 
few old ladies around who remarked that 
it was terrible, shocking. That goes to show 
how some people can be shocked. 

‘Case dismissed.” 


FUGARD HEADS ILLINI 


Joun REED FuGaArD has been reelected 
resident of the Illinois Society of Archi- 
ects. Other officers elected were Tirrell 
Ferrenz, and George B. Helmle, vice 
esidents, Ralph C. Llewellyn, treasurer, 
arl Hauber, secretary, and H. L. Palmer, 
nancial secretary. 
William P. Fox and Elmer C. Jensen 
ere elected directors for three years; 
nd the new board of arbitration con- 
sts of N. Max Dunning, Ernest R. Gra- 
im, Herbert Hewitt, Elmer C. Jensen, 
eorge C. Nimmons, Irving K. Pond, and 
ichard E. Schmidt. 


| 





Underwood & Underwood 


WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Ralph Thomas Walker, recently elected 
president of the New York Chapter of the 
A.I.A., who has joined the host of Capital 
commuters as a result of the public works 
program. He is not, however, seeking a brass 
ring for the firm of Voorhees, Gmelin 
Walker, but attending to the business of his 
constituents, finding out what qualified 
New York architects can do to obtain 
adequate representation in the NRA program 


NEW A.LA. DIRECTORS 


| the American Institute of 


Architects had no convention this year, 
it did elect three new directors. To replace 
Franklin O. Adams, Tampa, Fla., M. H. 
Furbinger, Memphis, Tenn., and F. H. 
Meyer, San Francisco, who retired, William 
T. Warren, Birmingham, Ala., Ralph H. 
Cameron, San Antonio, Tex., and David J. 
Witmer, Los Angeles, were elected. 
a aa / 

HOUSING GUILD 
Buxstntc agencies are literally swamped 
with inquiries from all sections of the coun- 
try on housing problems. To social ques 
tions the answers are easily given. But 
accurate data on the planning, construc- 
tion and operation of housing develop 
ments are scattered, incomplete and often 
confusing. 

To fill the obvious need for a central 


source of useful housing information, The 


Housing Study Guild has been formed. 
Its sponsors are Henry Wright, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Albert Mayer, Clarence Stein and 
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others of similar interests and experience 
It will render analytical services to housing 
practitioners, and will serve as a clearing 
house for technical data. It will study 
practical problems, will probably publish 
its findings. 

Until next month, when THe Arcui 
rECTURAL Forum will publish a complete 
statement of its purposes and scope of 
activities, correspondence may be addressed 
to The Housing Study Guild, Allan A. 
Twichell, Secretary, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


DEGREES TO ARCHITECTS 


( Yrren honored by their colleagues, three 
architects were accorded outside recog 
nition in the annual commencement hon 
orary degree awards. Albert Kahn and 
Eliel Saarinen became Doctor of Laws and 
Doctor of Architecture respectively at the 
University of Michigan; and Hobart Up 
john received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Hobart College. 


COMPETITION WINNERS 


a 

| O THREE young collaborators went 10, 
000 Belgian francs and the distinction of 
being the only American prizewinners in 
the recent regional planning competition 
sponsored by the city of Antwerp for de 
velopment of an area along the banks of 
the Escaut River. They were James Timp 
son, East Orange, N. J., William Turn 
bull, Far Hills, N. J., and Carl Feiss, 
Cleveland. Their project was worked out 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 


DEATHS 


Bomwe URBAN, 61, architect, scenic de 
signer, illustrator, in New York, July 16 

(See page 4, in this issue, a tribute to My 
Urban by Kenneth Murchison. ) 


Percy Ashe, 65, Professor of Archi 
tecture at Pennsylvania State College, in 
Freyburg, Me., July 19. 

Before joining the faculty of Penn 
State, Professor Ashe had served in similar 
capacities at the University of Indiana and 
the University of Michigan. He was a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania 


George Pool Chappell, 76, architect 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 19. 


« 
~~ 
—_—— 








THE wedding cake, and to others the Biblical able by spiral ramps. It might also contain 
Tower of Babel. Architect lofan says that a restaurant. 
FORUM OF EVENTS his intention was to imitate neither but to 
design a building that would be “in har- 
mony with the Kremlin, its next-door 
neighbor.” [_ —_— S. EVERITT, architect, has opened 
IOFAN FOR HAMILTON In accordance with the Soviet custom of an office at 1014 West 63rd St., Kansas 
7 attempting to outdo the United States, the City, Mo., and requests that 
I HE once high hopes of Architect Hector Palace of the Soviets, according to the 
©. Hamilton of East Orange, N. J., to architect, will “‘dwarf Radio City.” The 
design the Capitol for the U.S. S. R., have, building is to have a cubical content of 
after several slips, been finally dashed tothe — 10,000,000 cu. ft., and is to be of stone. 
ground with the announcement that the 
man who shared first prize with him in the 
international competition) has been selected Another evidence of nationalistic archi- Harry A. Yarish. architect, has removed 
to do the job. To some, the building which tecture reported last month was the his office from 20 Graham Ave. to 367 
B. M. lofan has designed looks like a proposed ‘‘Lighthouse of the World,” Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 


(Continued) 


manufac- 
turers send samples and catalogues. 
Thomas Larrick and J. Howard Compton 
have opened an office under the name of 
Larrick & Compton, Architects and Engi- 
Bie neers, at 8164 Massachusetts St., Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


2,300 ft. high, to be Frank L. Samuels of New York has 
built on a hill over- resigned as treasurer of the Leonard S. 
looking Paris for the Gans Co., Inc., and with William L. Walter, 
exposition of 1937. former vice president of the Boudin 
According toitsarchi- Construction Co., has formed the firm of 


tects, Pers and Walter & Samuels, 11 East 44th St., to 
Hugues, it would be conduct a general real estate and mortgage 


surmounted by a so- _ business. 
larium, with a garage Ernest P. Goodrich, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
halfway up,approach- engineer, has been appointed chief of the 


engineering division of the New York City 
Department of Sanitation. 
Samuel K. Popkins, architect, has estab- 
lished an office at 350 Leader Building, 
Wedding cake or Cleveland, Ohio. Would like to receive 
Tower of Babel? A catalogues for his files. 


model of the Palace of James Riely 


tof Gordon has removed his 
the Soviets, designed 


by B. M. Tofan office from 475 Fifth Ave., to 5 East 44th 
i Pere t., New York. 
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Specify sheet metal products of acknowledged 
value and reputation. Insist upon AMERICAN 
Black Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets, Key stone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy Coated 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, ae. 
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Include efficient radio reception 


in your plans! 


A 


With Western Electric System 
one antenna serves all receivers 


In planning apartment houses, hotels, schools or 
hospitals — whether new or modernization projects 
— provide for good radio reception. Include a West- 
ern Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System. 

The 3A System uses only one central antenna, yet 
furnishes antenna and lead-in facilities for as many 
as 3000 radios. Each set owner enjoys complete free- 
dom of program selection. The quality of reception 
is higher than with individual antennas, because this 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO.. AP. 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on: 


‘ 
| 
| > 
Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System | 
Western Electric Program Distribution System 


pnts ae! | RADIO FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


NAME 
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A—Only one antenna required. 
B— Antenna terminal equipment. 


C—Outlet box containing device 
to prevent receiver interaction. 


D—Coaxial conductor transmis- 
sion line in conduit prevents noise 
pick-up or other interference. 


E— Amplifier. 


F—Privately owned radio re- 
ceivers. 





System eliminates interference from other radios or 
electrical appliances in the building. 

In addition, your choice of this System avoids that 
all too common “roof-top jungle” of antennas—un- 
sightly and dangerous, too. 

For hotels catering to transients, there is the Pro- 
gram Distribution System. This supplies radio pro- 
grams, recorded entertainment or music by the hotel’s 
own orchestra to rooms via loud speakers. Selecting 
one or both systems depends upon the building and 
tenants to be served. Sound transmission experts will 
gladly assist you— making recommendations only after 
a careful survey of the building to be equipped. 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


UNDER-COUNTER DUMB-WAITER 


A NEW automatic, self-supporting under- 


counter dumb-waiter unit has been an 
nounced by the Otis Elevator Company. It 
has a load carrying capacity of 300 pounds, 
and is available in two sizes, one 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 2 ft. 2 in. deep and 2 ft. high, the other 
2 ft. 5in. wide, 1 ft. 6 in. deep and 2 ft. 3 in 
high. 

With its operating machinery located at 
the base of the shaft, there is no overhead 
structure to hamper installation. No pit is 
required, so that the only building altera- 
tion necessary for installation in an existing 
store or restaurant is the cutting of a hole 
between the floors through which it operates. 

The machine employs the same principles 
of construction as are used in Otis elevators, 
with ball and roller bearings throughout, 
and gearing of the elevator machine type. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
company, 260 Eleventh Avenue, New York. 

















Otis under-counter dumb-waitler unit 


VAPOR-VACUUM TRAP 


As 4 substitute for central boiler room 


traps and vents used in vapor-vacuum 


heating systems, a new combined trap and 
air vent has been developed for connection 
to the discharge of each radiator or unit 
heater in the system. The new units are 


particularly adaptable to small heating 


installations, such as residences, stores, 


garages, shops and small factories involving 


up to ten or twelve radiators or heaters. 





Brownie vapor-vacuum radiator trap 


The functions of the trap are: to keep 
each radiator drained of condensate regard- 
less of pressure or temperature, to vent the 
air and other gases noiselessly and continu- 
ously from radiator at all steam 
pressures above atmospheric, and to pre- 
vent the re-infiltration of air to the system 
when operating at a vacuum under banked 
fire conditions. It is reported to be com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

Full information may be obtained from 
its manufacturers, the Brownie Company, 
Belleville Turnpike, North Arlington, N. J. 
A booklet, the “Brownie Vapor-Vacuum 
Heating System,” will be sent upon request. 


each 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL UNIT 


’ 
( 4OMBINING the action of time and temper- 
ature, a new control unit has been developed 
that anticipates temperature changes with- 
out the aid of artificially applied heat at the 
thermostat. A fraction of a degree drop in 
temperature causes the device, known as 
the Thermochron, to turn on the heat for 
a period of from one to fifteen minutes, or 
continuously, depending upon the rate of 
heat loss. It is designed to eliminate over- 
heating, underheating, and air stratification. 

Further data may be obtained from the 


Minneapolis- Honeywell Com- 


Regulator 


White House pool, 
lined with colored 
terra colta blocks 
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pany, 2727 Fourth Ave., South, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


LIGHT WEIGHT SINKS 


A RECENTLY added item to the list of 
building uses to which porcelain enameled 
steel is now being put is a light-weight 
kitchen sink, pressed from one piece of 
heavy gauge steel and enameled inside and 
out. Under the trade name of ‘Veos”’ 
(Vitreous Enamel on Steel), the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Company of Warren, 
Ohio, is manufacturing six wall-suspended 
models in lengths from 42 in. with single 
drainboard to 60 in. with double drain- 
board, weighing from 70 to 106 pounds. 
Strength, ease in installation and acid and 
heat resisting surfaces are some of the 
qualities which the sinks are said to possess. 
The sinks are designed to conform with 
modern domestic practice. 


PRESIDENTIAL SWIMMING HOLE 


fa 

| HE nickels, dimes, quarters and dollars 
of more than 30,000 Roosevelt admirers 
were gathered together last spring by the 
New York Daily News and cooperating 
newspapers to build a swimming pool in 
the White House. In the west terrace wing, 
which during its 100 years existence has 
been used as a stable, store-room, green- 
laundry, and 
office, the pool was built; and the President 
took his initial dip June 2. 

Limited by space, the tank is only 15 ft. 
wide and 50 ft. long, with a maximum depth 
of 8 ft., and a minimum of 4% ft. Instead of 
the usual white tile, the tank is lined with 
terra cotta blocks, 9 x 18 in., in various 


house, servants’ quarters, 


shades of light blue. The wainscoting is of 
the same material in shades of light green. 

There are two dressing rooms at the east 
with showers. The machinery 
contains the usual pumps, water 
filter, water heater, sodium hypochlorite 
sterilizer, soda and alum apparatus. The 
temperature of the water is automatically 
regulated, a remote control thermometer 
being placed in the dressing room. Steam 


equipped 
room 


radiation behind grilles furnishes the heat- 
ing, and the pool is equipped with under- 
water lights. 
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BOOKS 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


rg’ 

—_ who pride themselves on the com- 
pleteness of their files of comparative 
details will be particularly 
interested in two new German volumes on 
doors and windows. Their editor, Adolf G. 
Schneck, has been careful to select only de- 
tails that would ordinarily be unfamiliar to 
architects. The doors and windows 


construction 


most 
which have been standard for years are not 
included. 

Each volume consists of approximately 
100 pages of plates, most of which show 
photographs as well as plan and sectional 
drawings. Although there is no English text 
in either of the books, the material does not 
require it. 

“Turen” and “ Fenster,’ Adolf G. Schneck, 
93 pp., and 122 pp., 9 x 11%, paper. Julius 


Hoffman Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany. $3.00 
and $3.50 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS 
rg 

Seis years were spent by a committee of 
the Life Office Management Association 
in the preparation of this book on the plan- 
ning and construction of home office build- 
ings for life insurance companies. As a check 
list of requirements it is invaluable, and its 





























Typical detail sheet from “ Fenster” 


data on comparative costs and construction 
methods are remarkably thorough. Any 
office which contemplates the designing of 
should 


an insurance company building 


obtain this book. 


“Life Insurance Home Office Buildings,” 156 
pp., 8% x 11, cloth. Life Office Management 
Association, Fort Wayne, Ind. $5.00 


TRANSITION ZONING 


fe 
O THE four previous volumes of the Har- 


vard City Planning Studies has been 


added an analysis of transition zoning by 
Arthur C. Comey. It discusses the problems 
of treating the borders of zoned areas, with 
particular emphasis on methods ‘of regu 
lating buildings, the open spaces around 
them, and the use of land so as to mitigate 
the detrimental effect to property on the 
edge of one zoning district resulting from 
the actual or prospective use of adjacent 
property in a less restricted district.” 
Those who have obtained the other four 
volumes of the Harvard studies will want to 
receive this one as well. Like the others, it 
is an exceedingly thorough and interesting 
discussion of the subject. 
* Transition Zoning,” by Arthur C. Comey 


149 pp., 634 x 9%, cloth, illustrated. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. $3.00 


DECORATIVE ART 

rg 

aia annual of The Studio is always an 
interesting record of international devel 
opments in the decorative arts. The 1933 
year book is no exception. By not limiting 
himself by 
style, C 
to produce an accurate cross-section of work 


prejudice to any particular 


.G. Holme, the editor, has managed 


on the Continent as well as in the United 
States. Exteriors, interiors, and accessories 
are represented in the more than 100 plate 
pages. The 
size to preserve most of the detail. 


illustrations are of sufficient 


** Decorative Art,” edited by C. G. Holme, 140 
pp., &@x 11%. Studio Publications, New York. 
Cloth $3.50, wrappers $2.50 










TRADE MARK REG. 
AND PAT APPLIED FOR 


“Clerespan” Trusses are of Truscon’s new and outstanding de- 
velopment. They are standardized and designed primarily for 
floors but are widely used for roofs of auditoriums, garages, large 
service stations, gymnasiums, armories and similar buildings 


where an unobstructed floor space and the elimination of objec- 
tionable columns are desired. 
Trusses are made of hot-rolled structural 
steel angles with double web system, giving 
in reality latticed box girders. 


Write for suggestions and estimates. 


Clear Spans 
up to 60 feet 


TRUSCON STEEL 
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“Clerespan” 


with double 


web system 


COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. SALES OFFICES 


FORUM 


av. TRUSSES 


permit large unobstructed 
floor areas by eliminating columns 
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A SMYSER-ROYER 


CATALOGUE 


showing 200 styles of 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 


is on file in Sweet’s 



































A complete catalogue of designs for exterior 
lighting fixtures is shown in Volume D of 
Sweet's Architectural Catalogues, 1933 edi- 
tion, pages 677 to 681. Each design displays 
the high 


maintained by 


standard of metal craftsmanship 


Smyser-Royer Company for 


If an original design is specified, Smyser- 


Royer Company craftsmen will carefully inter- 
every detail 
of the design in cast iron, bronze or aluminum. 


pret specifications, reproducing 


We will gladly send our catalogues showing 
exterior lamps, lanterns and brackets for every 
period and purpose to architects and electrical 


dealers. 






Vanni 


oe Y . 






SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 


Philadelphia Office: 1700 Walnut Street 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


No. 801 
Winter Arr CONDITIONER 

A four-page bulletin recently issued by General Electric con- 
tains a complete summary of their new winter air conditioning 
equipment. They have designed a conditioning unit especially 
for radiator-heated houses, requiring no delivery duct, and 
sometimes no return duct. Photographs, drawings, and dimen- 
sions are all included in the bulletin. 


No. 802 
RoorinGc MANUAL 

Once a year the Barrett Company issues its extremely valu- 
able Reference Manual on built-up roofing, roof flashing, drain- 
age and waterproofing. This year’s is no exception. The manual 
consists of 64 pages of usable information, detail drawings and 
specifications. 
No. 803 
ALt-Purpose Atr CONDITIONING 


Information on air conditioning for all types of buildings is 
carefully and interestingly presented in this 30-page booklet 
recently issued by Frigidaire. Typical installations and diagrams 
for theaters, residences, stores, etc., consume most of the space, 
but there is also generous discussion of the various Frigidaire 
units. 


No. 804 
WELDING STAINLESS STEEL 


A technical discussion of the various methods of welding 
Enduro stainless steel has recently been issued by the Republic 
Steel Corporation. Although full of informative data, it is inter- 
estingly written, and it should be read with benefit by architects, 
engineers, owners and contractors. It contains divisions devoted 
to electric arc welding, gas welding, spot and projection welding, 
seam welding and flash welding. 

No. 805 
Cork INSULATION 

Cork products are widely used for insulation. Its properties 
and its applications are well presented in this new 40-page 
pictorial booklet of the Cork Insulation Company. The cata- 
logue is principally concerned with Corinco corkboard, which in 
addition to its insulating qualities, is represented as being easy 
to handle and to erect for all types of construction. Among its 
described applications are: as a wall and roof insulating board, 
as machinery isolation, as pipe covering, and as an acoustical 
be yard. 


No. 806 
INLAND STEEL 

The Inland Steel Company has released a decidedly inter- 
esting 32-page booklet on the history of the company, particu- 
larly during the years elapsing from the Fair of 1893 to the 
present one. The pamphlet is striking in appearance and the 
story it tells of the development of steel usage is well worth 
reading. The company’s own participation in the progress of 
steel work, including brief descriptions of their products, is dealt 
with in several entertaining pages. 
No. 807 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 

The new Exide-Keepalite system of emergency battery light- 
ing is the subject of this informative 8-page pamphlet. Designed 
for areas of less than 10,000 sq. ft., the system is of the low 
voltage type, and is quoted as being inexpensive. Particular 
consideration is given to its installation in hospitals, theaters 
and schools. 
No. 808 
Gas Atr CONDITIONING 

The twenty-two pages of this new catalogue are devoted to a 
description of the Edwards Manufacturing Company's gas- 
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fired Hot-Kold air conditioning system. It is the central warm- 
air type with small concealed ducts in the basement and grille 
outlets. Although the standard unit provides only for the forced 
circulation of outside air in the summer, the system can be 
equipped with a mechanical refrigeration unit. 
No. 809 
STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATION 

Despite the fact that stainless steels have been in wide use for 
the past few years, there are still many who are not certain as to 
what can be done and what can not be done in fabrication. To 
answer those questions, Allegheny Steel Company has issued a 
helpful 10-page bulletin that contains all the necessary data. 
Machining, forming, welding and all other methods of fabricat- 
ing the austenitic, martensitic and ferritic steels are fully treated. 
Nos. 810-813 
FLOORS 

Booklets as attractive in appearance as four recent ones by 
the Armstrong Cork Company are seldom issued. No. 810, 
“Floor Beauty for New Homes and Old,” in particular, is not 
only beautifully presented but it contains much of value — full 
page color illustrations of interiors, floor installation methods, 
new uses, and color illustrations of innumerable flooring ma- 
terials. No. 811 is concerned with Accotile asphalt type flooring; 
No. 812 with cork flooring; and No. 813 with rubber tile floor- 
ing. Each of these handsomely illustrated booklets is well worth 
obtaining. 


No. 814 
ARCHITECTURAL Cast GLASS 

The increased use of cast glass as a structural and decorative 
material lends added value to this new pamphlet on the subject 
by the Corning Glass Works. The method of designing, the mak- 
ing of a model, the preparation of the mold, and the production 
of the finished product are all completely discussed. Several 
good installations are pictured, and drawings of standard shapes 
are shown in large scale. 


No. 815-819 
LIGHTING 

Several important publications have recently been released by 
the Edwin F. Guth Company, among them their new catalogue 
on all types of illumination (No. 815). In addition to their regu- 
lar fixtures for residence, commercial and industrial buildings 
this 36-page booklet contains data on illumination of hospitals, 
show windows, theaters, etc. No. 816 is a condensed presenta- 
tion of the Guth sunlamp, which is available in wall bracket, 
suspended and free standing fixtures. A new development in 
indirect lighting, the Guth Glo, is the subject of No. 817; and 
No. 818 describes the Super Illuminator, a highly efficient com- 
mercial fixture. The Guthfan Conditionaire, a combined lighting 
fixture and fan unit, is discussed in No. 819. 


REQUEST FOR DATA 


To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these 
pages, indicate the number and send coupon to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForwuM, 220 East 42nd St., New York. 


NAME. 
STREET ADDRESS 


CIty AND STATE 


Please check here if engaged in Architectural Practice O 
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THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 





Genasco Asphalt Mastic Flooring doing heavy dutyin the Guide Bearer 


Shop of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Eddystone, Pennsylvania 


BALDWIN 
LOCOMOTIVE PLANT 


Depends upon this 


FLOOR 


The vast expanse of flooring in the Guide 
Bearer Shop of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
at Eddystone, Pennsylvania, is one continuous, 
unbroken sheet of Genasco Asphalt Mastic 
tested in actual service and proved to stand 
hard daily usage. 

Because it is made with Trinidad Native 
Lake Asphalt famous as a street paving ma- 
terial for more than a half-century Genasco 
Asphalt Mastic provides a durable, resilient, 
dustless, sanitary, acid-resisting, non-absorbent 
flooring for factories. 

Genasco Asphalt Mastic is laid in one contin- 
uous sheet no cracks to hold dust or dirt. 
Can be laid over old floors, without stopping 
production for even a single day 
few hours after laying. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia ha 


Chicago 


; ready to use a 


New York St. Louis 








Industrial 


flooring 
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